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THE STORY OF THE THIEF RAUHINEYA IN THE 
MAHAVIRACARITRA OF HEMACANDRA 


HELEN M. JOHNSON 
JoHNS HopkKINS UNIVERSITY 


WHEN I puBLISHED the translation of Devamirti’s Rauhineya- 
caritra in the Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield,’ I expressed 
the hope that I should be able to supplement it later with addi- 
tional material. This hope I succeeded in realizing; I have not 
only collected manuscript material for the Rauhineyacaritra, 
which simplifies many difficulties, but have found that this work 
was only an introduction to many others centering in this famous 
thief-hero. 

Rauhineya seems to have been an especial favorite with the Jaina 
fiction writers, and his story in briefer form than the Rauhineya- 
caritra occurs as an episode in several other works. The chief 
author in whose works I actually found the Rauhineya episode is 
Hemacandra; but Jaina Sadhus told me that they knew of a yet 
earlier occurrence in a manuscript which has not been published 
and which they did not have, but which is certainly extant. I did 
not find this while I was in India, but I hope it may yet be located. 

The statement made previously to the effect that Hemacandra 
“quoted” from the Rauhineyacaritra in his Commentary to the 
Yogacistra must be corrected, in view of what I learned about the 
author Devamirti. The Jaina Sadhus are my authority for the 
fact that he was the author of a Sinhdsanadvatringikakathé and 
of a Vikramacaritra,” of which the date is 1440 a.p. The exact 
date of the Rauhineyacaritra they did not know. 

The Rauhineya episode as given by Hemacandra in the Yoga- 
gastra commentary is almost identical with the first 110 clokas of 
the eleventh sarga of his Mahiviracaritra, which occupies the 
tenth parva of the Trisastigalakapurusacaritra. In this version, 
the first generation, Ripyakhura and King Prasenajit, does not 





* New Haven, 1920; pages 159-195. 

* These two names refer to the same work. But the only Jainistic re- 
cension of that work known, at present is attributed to one Ksemarhkara 
Muni (Ind. Stud. 15. 188). —F. E. 
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appear. (Crenika is reigning king, and Lohakhura terrorizes 
Rajagrha. Many episodes that occur in Devamirti’s story do not, 
of course, appear in the shorter recension, and there is no reference 
to magic arts nor to the thieves as magicians—a theme which 
Devamirti elaborates extensively.* Rauhineya, indeed, is captured 
by soldiers rather ignominiously, like a very ordinary thief. With 
the exception of his capture, however, the episodes that occur in 
both accounts accord quite closely. ‘The simpler tradition fol- 
lowed by Hemacandra seems to have been better known, or proba- 
bly was made known by Hemacandra. The Paryusanastahni- 
kevyakhyana, a didactic work belonging to the fifteenth century, 
quotes the Rauhineya episode almost in Hemacandra’s words; and 
the Upadecaprasaida, a late didactic work, gives a short prose 
account evidently based on Hemacandra. The story of Rauhineya 
doubtless figures in the various Abhayakumaracaritras, since 
Abhaya played such an important part in Rauhineya’s career. It 
has also been dramatized, in the Prabuddha Rauhineya, one of the 
manuscripts found a few years ago in Pattan by Mr. Dalal, pub- 
lished by the Atmainanda Sabha in Bhavnagar.* 
_ My translation of the eleventh sarga of the Mahaviracaritra is 
from the text published by the Prasirak Sabha in Bhavnagar. I 
examined seven manuscripts: two in the Bhandarkar Institute in 
Poona, COTENS, tact designated as P1 and P2; two in the 
temple library in Baroda, B1 and B2; one obtained from the 
Prasarak Sabha, designated as Bh.; and two lent by the Aciarya 
Dharma Siri, M1 and M2. Of these M1 is probably the oldest. 


Certainly it, the two in Poona and the one in Bhavnagar are the 
most valuable. All these manuscripts are carefully written and 
comparatively free from scribal errors. There are, too, remark- 
ably few textual variations. In the present article I have indicated 
the most important ones. 

For most of my information in regard to Jaina literature, and 
the interpretation of Jaina terminology, I am indebted to the late 





* See now Professor Bloomfield’s elaborate essay on “The Art of Steal- 
ing in Hindu Fiction,” AJPh. 44. pp. 97-133 and 193-229; especially pp. 
118-120. 

* See also the 8lst story in Hemavijaya’s Katharatnakara, translated by 
Johannes Hertel (Munich 1920), vol. i, pp. 229 ff—M. Bl. 
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Acirya Vijaya Dharma Siri and his disciples, who gave me every 
assistance possible. Indeed, contrary to the general impression, I 
found the Jains everywhere most willing to give me access to their 
manuscripts, and to show me every courtesy. The Jains in Baroda 
and Bhavnagar were especially kind in doing everything possible 
to facilitate my work. 

There are many others in India, besides the Jains, to whom I 
am under obligations for assistance and encouragement ; above all, 
to Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, of the Deccan College, Poona, who initiated 
me in manuscript work. His pupil, Mr. N. G. Suru, Mr. Nanavati, 
Minister of Commerce and Industry of Baroda, Mr. N. C. Dutt, 
State Librarian of Baroda, and Mr. A. J. Sunavala of Bhavnagar 
all aided me greatly in collecting material. I take this opportunity 
to express my gratitude to all who, by their courtesy and hospi- 
tality, made my stay in India pleasant and profitable. 


The Mahaviracaritra: Sarga 11, 1-110 


Then the Blessed Vira, inspired by a desire to benefit humanity, 
wandered through various hamlets, towns and capital villages. 
At this time there was a thief, named Lohakhura, living in a cave 
in Mt. Vaibhira near Rajagrha, who was a terrible man, and like 
quicksilver personified (in speed). During the festivals and simi- 
lar functions on the part of the citizens of Rajagrha, he frequently 
seized the opportunity to commit outrages like a demon; and in 
consequence of carrying away property and enjoying other men’s 
wives, he looked upon the city as a treasury, or indeed, his own 
house. Theft only, no other occupation, was a pleasure to him. 
Demons are pleased with no other food but flesh. 

By his wife Rohini, he had a son Rauhineya who resembled him 
in person and character. When the father’s death was near at 
hand, he summoned his son and said, “I shall give you some 
advice, if you will be sure to follow it.” “ Most certainly I shall 
follow your advice. Who on earth would disregard a father’s 
teaching?” Rauhineya replied. Then, delighted by this speech, 
the thief Lohakhura, caressing his son, spoke solemnly as follows: 
“Do not listen to the speech of that Vira who gives instruction 
inside an assembly-hall (Samavasarana)* built by the gods; but 





5 (Stanza 10.) When a sage attains Kevala Jfiina, the gods approach 
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rather, son, do as you please, without restraint.” After he had 
given this advice, Lohakhura died. 

Rauhineya attended to the funeral ceremonies of his father, and 
then practised theft unceasingly, as if a second Lohakhura had 
appeared. He guarded his father’s advice, as if it were his very 
soul, and robbed the city Rajagrha, as if it were his own slave. 

At this time, as he was wandering gradually through many 
towns and villages, Vira, the last Jina Arhat, surrounded by four- 
teen thousand great ascetics, setting his feet on beautiful golden 
lotuses put in motion by the gods, came there (to Rajagrha) ; and 
for the Lord Jina the Vaimanikas, the Jyotisikas, the Asuras, the 
Vyantaras and the (other) gods made an assembly-hall, where the 
Blessed Vira gave religious instruction in a voice adapted to every 
dialect and extending for a yojana.* Then Rauhineya too, as he 
was on his way to Rajagrha, arrived in the vicinity of the assembly- 
hall which was in the middle of the road, and meditated to this 
effect ; “ If I go by that road, I shali hear Vira’s discourse and my 
father’s command will be broken. Yet there is no other road; so 
be it.” With this reflection, he covered his ears with his hands, 
and quickly went on to Rajagrha. As he came and went every\day 
in this manner, one day near the assembly-hall a thorn was broken 
off in his foot; and because of the pain in walking, he was not 
able to take a step without extracting the thorn imbedded in his 
foot. Thinking, “There is no other way,” he took his hand from 
his ear. While he was extracting the thorn, he heard the voice of 
the All-Teacher: “The gods do not touch the earth with their 
feet, their eyes are unwinking, their wreaths are unwithered, their 
bodies are free from perspiration and dust.”" “Alas! I have heard 
a great deal! Out upon it!” (he cried.) Quickly he pulled out 
the thorn, covered his ear with his hand, and departed in that 
manner. 





him to receive religious instruction, and build an assembly-hall for the 
purpose. For the samavasarana in detail, see Indian Antiquary, 40, pp. 
125-130, 153-61. 

* (St. 17.) This is one of the twelve characteristics of an Arhat. Vira 
speaks in one dialect, but is understood by each one in his own dialect. 
His voice is audible for a yojana. 

* This theme, ‘ Characteristics of the Gods,’ is common from Epic through 
all Hindu fiction, as a progressive motif; but it is, as far as I know, 
nowhere else made the cardinal moment of an independent and interesting 
story.—M. BI. 
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Now, as the city was robbed daily by this thief, the leading *® 
merchants went to Crenika and announced: “ While you are ruling, 
Your Majesty, we have no other fear; but, on the other hand, our 
property is seized and carried away by thieves who are not seen, 
as if by demons.” The King indeed sympathized with them just 
as if they had been his relatives, and spoke angrily and haughtily 
to the chief of police: “ Do you take pay from me, having turned 
thief, or having become (my) heir, since these men are robbed by 
thieves whom you ignore?” He replied, “ Your Majesty, a cer- 
tain thief, named Rauhineya, robs the citizens. He can not be 
caught, even when seen. He jumps from house to house like a 
monkey, and then easily gets over the wall with a leap like light- 
ning. While we follow his track by the road, he disappears. 
Verily, lost by one step, he is lost by a hundred. I can neither 
kill nor catch this thief. Therefore, Your Majesty, take charge of 
this police-business yourself.” Then the King, by raising an eye- 
brow, indicated to the prince® Abhayakumara® that he was to 
speak, and he said to the policeman: “ Equip a force consisting 
of the four departments,’ and station it outside the city. When 
the thief goes inside, then surround the city. After he has been 
frightened inside, he will take the lightning-like jump and fall 
into the hands of the army, like a deer into a net. Led here by 
his own feet, as if by witnesses, the great thief must be captured 
by vigilant soldiers.” ‘The chief of police received instructions to 
this effect and went away. Being clever, he secretly armed the 
force and placed it, as he had been told. 

On that day, Rauhineya came from another village and un- 
knowingly entered the surrounded city, like an elephant into an 
elephant trap. The chief of police led the thief, captured and bound 
by these means, to the king and handed him over. “ Just as the 
good deserve assistance, so the wicked deserve punishment. There- 
fore let him be punished.” The King gave such orders. Then 
Abhaya said: “ Verily, as he was caught without any stolen pro- 





® (Stanza 26.) Or better, read ¢renigresthd, ‘the chiefs of the guilds,’ 
with P2 and Bl. 

® (Stanza 34.) Read kumiaro, with MSS. P1, P2, B2, M1. 

1° Abhayakumira, in the Crenika stories, is both the son and the chief 
minister of Crenika.—M. BI. 

11 Elephants, horses, chariots, men. 
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perty, he does not deserve punishment.** After an investigation, 
he must be punished.” Thereupon the King questioned him: 
“ Where do you come from? What is your occupation? For what 
reason have you come here? Are you Rauhineya?” Terrified at 
hearing his own name, he said to the King: “I am Durgacanda, 
a householder in the village Cali. I came here on a matter of 
business, and my curiosity having been aroused, I stayed in a tem- 
ple until late at night. As I was going to my own house, I was 
challenged by guards like demons, and jumped the wall. Verily, 
fear of one’s life is a great fear. After I had escaped the guards 
in the city, I fell among the troops of guards outside, like a fish 
dropped by the hand of the fisherman into a net. Now, although 
innocent, I am led here bound like a thief. Thou essence of niti, 
consider.” 1° Then the King sent him to prison, and at once sent 
a man to the village to make enquiries regarding his character. 
In the beginning (before this), the thief had forced the village to 
make an agreement. Even some thieves have amazing forethought 
for the future. When the village was questioned by the King’s 
man in regard to his true character, the people said: “ Durgacanda 
_was a resident here, but has gone to another village.” When this 
was reported by the man who had gone there, the son of Crenika 
thought: “ Alas, even Brahma does not penetrate well-planned 
deceit.” 

Next, Abhaya prepared a seven-storied palace, ornamented with 
precious jewels, like unto a palace of the gods. Adorned with 
charming young women equal to Apsarases in beauty, it was looked 
upon as @ piece of Indra’s heaven that had fallen from the sky. 
A great festival with a concert rendered by a troupe of singers 
produced at once the magnificence of a real Gandharva city. Then 
Abhaya intoxicated the thief with wine, clothed him in the apparel 
of a god, and laid him on a couch. When he arose, the intoxica- 
tion having passed away, he perceived immediately a divine splen- 
dor, unprecedented and amazing. In the meantime, groups of 
men and women, in accordance with Abhaya’s instructions, said to 
him: “O Delight of the World, gain exceeding happiness in this 


| 
| 











12 See AJPh. 44. 133.—M. BI. 
8 (Stanza 48.) Read nitisira, with MSS. P2, Bh., M1, Bl; Yogagastra 
Comm, 49. P1 has nitismara; B2 has nitisirah viciraya. 
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way. In this great palace you have now become a god.** You have 
become our master ; we are your slaves. Sport with these Apsarases 
at your pleasure, like Indra.” They addressed him agreeably and 
coaxingly with this introductory speech. “ Have I become a god?” 
While the thief reflected thus, they clapped their hands for a con- 
cert. At that point, a certain man carrying a gold scepter ap- 
proached and abruptly demanded: “ What means this, sirs! that 
you have started in this way?” They replied: “ Doorkeeper, we 
have undertaken this to show our cleverness and accomplishments 
to our lord.” He (the doorkeeper) said: “Show your accom- 
plishments to your lord; but nevertheless, have him carry out the 
customs of heaven.”** “What custom?” When the man heard 
this, he said angrily: “Have you forgotten even this? Whoever 
is brought here as a god, relates his own former actions, good and 
bad ; then he may share the joys of heaven.” “In the excitement 
of acquiring a lord, we forgot all this. Pardon us. Have the god 
carry out the practice of heaven,’ ** they said. The doorkeeper 
said to Rauhineya: “Come, tell us your former deeds, good and 
bad; then later enjoy the delights of heaven.” Then the thief 
thought, “Is this thing true, or is it a trick planned by Abhaya to 
test me? How can I determine this?” As he was reflecting thus, 
he remembered the speech of the Jina that he heard when he ex- 
tracted the thorn. “If the true nature of the gods as described 
by Vira?’ fits (them), I shall tell the truth; if not, I shall answer 
(falsely).”*® Reflecting thus, he deliberately observed them as 
they touched the surface of the earth, impure from perspiration, 
with withered wreaths and winking eyes. Having detected the 
whole trick, the thief considered a reply. 

The doorkeeper said: “ Please tell the story to all the people of 
this heaven eager (to hear it).” Rauhineya then related: “In a 
former incarnation I gave gifts to worthy persons, and founded 
temples; I set up idols and worshipped them with eight-fold wor- 





14 (Stanza 59.) Read utpannatridaco, after Bh. (MS. utpanatridaco). 

15 (Stanza 64.) Read samiciram, with P2 and Bl. 

16 (Stanza 67.) Read lokasthitith devah, with Pl, P2, B2. 

17 (Stanza 71.) MSS. Pl, P2, M1, Bh read viric chrutam. 

1®Karisyimy anyathottaram. The expression is somewhat condensed 
but the meaning is clear. Cf. Paryusani. 47, ‘mithya disye ’nyathot- 
taram.’ 
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ship; *® I performed pilgrimages and honored Gurus. I practised 
the conduct of the good, such as these things mentioned.” After 
he had related this, he was commanded by the scepter-bearer: “ Tell 
your bad deeds, also.” “ As the result of association with ascetics, 
I have never done anything wicked,” Rauhineya replied. The gate- 
keeper said: “A life passes according to several natures; so con- 
fess theft, adultery, and other things.” “ Would anyone guilty of 
such conduct reach heaven? Does a blind man climb a moun- 
tain?” answered Rauhineya. They went and reported all this to 
Abhaya, and Abhaya reported it to King CQrenika. “By such 
means it is not possible to determine who is a thief. Even if he 
is a thief, he must be released. The law can not be broken.” So 
on the advice of the king, Abhaya released Rauhineya. Sometimes 
even the wise are deceived by those clever in deceit. 

Then the thief reflected: “Shame upon the teaching of my 
Father, by which for too long a time I have been defrauded of 
immortality, derived from the speech of the Jina. If the speech 
of the Lord had not entered the hollow of my ear, then I would 
have entered the realm of Yama (Pluto) as the result of many 
_ beatings.?° Verily, a cure for making me live—as if I had been a 
sick man—was produced, when I heard the speech of the Jina, 
even though by accident. I wicked, alas! ignored the word of the 
Arhat, and took delight in the word of a thief for a long time. 
I cast aside mangoes for nimbas (a very bitter fruit).2*_ If a part 
of his instruction bears such fruit, what will his teaching, regarded 
in its entirety, accomplish?” Reflecting thus, Rauhineya entered 
the presence of the Jina, bowed with reverence at his feet and made 
confession: “ In the ocean of worldly existence of living creatures, 
an ocean filled with crocodiles in the form of terrible calamities, 
your voice extending for a yojana is a big ship. I was prevented 
from hearing your words for so long a time, and was deceived by 
my father, who was not a friend (to me), (though) thinking him- 
self a friend. O Teacher of the three worlds, Protector of the 
three worlds, they are blessed who always as believers drink the 





*° Namely. water, sandal, flowers with scent, incense, lamp of ghee, rice, 
sweets and other foods except green fruit, and green fruit. 

2° (Stanza 84.) Mara, ‘ beating,’ a meaning taken from the vernacular. 
Cf. Hertel, Bharatakadvitriméika, p. 54. 

*1See AJPh. 44. 120.—M. BI. 
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nectar of your speech with the cups of their ears; but I wicked, 
inattentive to your speech, O Jina, covered my ears and passed 
this place, alas! On one occasion, I heard one speech of yours, 
though unintentionally; by it, as if by a magic syllable, I was 
saved from a Raksasa of a king. As I was saved from death, so, 
Lord, save me from drowning in a whirlpool of the ocean of 
samsara, Lord of the world!” Then out of pity for him the Master 
gave him pure instruction in the duty of a Sadhu, which furnishes 
access to nirvana. 

After he was enlightened, Rauhineya made obeisance, and spoke 
as follows: “ Lord, please decide whether or not I am suitable for 
the duties of an ascetic.” On being told “ You are suitable,” he 
said: “ Lord, I am going to take the vow, but (first), I want to 
tell Crenika something.” “Say what you have to say, without 
fear or hesitation.” Addressed thus by Qrenika, the son of Loha- 
khura said: “Your Majesty, I whom you hear here am that 
Rauhineya, the robber of your town, in accordance with the popu- 
lar report. By one speech of the Jina, the cleverness of Abhaya- 
kumiara, hard to cross, was crossed by me, as a river by a boat. I 
robbed this whole city of yours; it is not necessary to look for any 
other thief, o Royal Sun! Send some one so that I can show the 
plunder. Then I shall make my life fruitful by wandering as a 
mendicant.” 

At the command of Qrenika, Abhaya himself rose and went with 
the thief, and the people of the town went along out of curiosity. 
Then the thief showed Abhaya the treasure concealed in moun- 
tains, rivers, bowers, cemeteries, and other places; and Abhaya 
distributed the treasure, all there was, to the people. There is no 
other course of conduct for ministers who know niti, and are not 
avaricious. 

After he had told the whole truth and enlightened his own people, 
Rauhineya, believing, attached himself to the Jina. Then King 
Crenika performed the ceremony of going out (into homelessness) , 
and Rauhineya took the vow of mendicancy at the feet of the ex- 
alted Vira. Beginning with the caturtha fast,?? for six months 
he performed wonderful penance for the destruction of karma. 





*2 (Stanza 108.) Caturtha means ‘missing food for four times.’ The 
first day the penitent has food once; the second day, no food; the third 
day, once. 
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Emaciated by penance and having accomplished complete destruc- 
tion of the passions, he bade farewell to the exalted Vira and 
performed pddapopdgama ** on the mountain. Pure in spirit, and 
remembering the namaskriyad** to the five spiritual dignitaries, 
Rauhineya abandoned his body, and went to heaven, as a great 
Muni. 





*3 (Stanza 109.) One of the forms of death. The person falls like a 


tree and dies as he falls. 
%4 Namo ’rhatsiddhacaryopidhyayasarvasidhubhyah. 
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SOME FEATURES OF THE SIAMESE SPEECH AND 
WRITING 


CoRNELIUS B. BRADLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


THE SIAMESE is the southernmost outlier of the great family 
of the Chinese dialects. Its kinship with them is shown, first, by 
its monosyllabic vocabulary ;* and second, by the peculiar use it 
makes of tonal inflections of the voice, not as a part of its rheto- 
rical apparatus, but as essential elements of individual words, quite 
as indispensable for their right enunciation and interpretation as 
are the consonants and vowels that make up their framework. 
Their kinship is further shown by a singular feature of the content 
and use of words in both—a quality which is often called their 
abstractness. To me, however, that term seems wholiy inappro- 
priate, for it seems to deny what is one of the most conspicuous 
features of both languages, namely their concreteness. The fact 
apparently is this: In both languages the words are symbols of 
concepts per se, being wholly devoid of inflectional apparatus to 
express and define their relations with other words in the sentence. 
They are therefore free to function in any syntactical relation not 
incompatible with their essential meaning. The very same thing 
has to a notable degree become not only possible but even common 
in modern English, as a result of the disappearance of the inflec- 
tional and derivational apparatus that formerly prevented nouns 
from taking on the functions of verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, and 
vice versa. 

This feature of the Siamese language—and I imagine the same 
to be true of the Chinese—is directly associated with its monosyl- 
labic vocabulary. A monosyllabic language cannot have either 
inflection or derivation without ceasing to be monosyllabic; nor 





1 The Siamese is by no means absolutely monosyllabic. In it, as in other 
languages, words that are frequently associated together in speech tend to 
combine, forming first a recurrent phrase, then a quasi-compound, then a 
definite compound. The heavy stress that falls on the distinctive member 
presently obscures the other member, so that though it still forms a syl- 
lable, it is no longer recognizable as ever having been a separate word. 
Such dissyllabic compounds are a common feature of the Siamese voca- 
bulary. 
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can it have distinguishable Parts of Speech other than Aristotle’s 
two—Subject and Predicate; nor can it maintain any sharp dis- 
tinction between Phrase, Clause, and Sentence. In English, for 
example, relative clauses are regularly introduced by words defi- 
nitely specialized for the purpose of marking the relative function. 
But in Siamese the word equivalent to our relative who is a word 
which elsewhere means person; the word equivalent to our relative 
that, in other connections means place or position; the word for 
when means time or occasion; and so on. Statements so introduced 
have the sort of detachment that belongs to an ‘ aside’ or a paren- 
thetical remark. But the true relative clause is inwoven into the 
very texture of the sentence. 

In speech of this sort all sentences are necessarily short; for 
proximity—or one might rather say juxtaposition—is the only 
means of indicating syntactical relations between words. Let me 
illustrate this point by turning a simple statement in English into 
the Siamese idiom, retaining, however, the English words. Let the 
sentence be: The old man that you saw yesterday was my father. 
This must first be stripped of all words unnecessary from the Siam- 
ese point of view, namely: the article the, the relative that ; perhaps 
also the pronoun you and the copula was, unless these are emphatic. 
The inflected words saw and my are reduced to their type-forms 
see and me. The generalized word old, ambiguous in meaning and 
of unlimited dimension, must be replaced by the specific aged; and 
in the phrases old man and my father, the logical order, which our 
English inverts, must be restored. The Siamese statement would 
then read: Man aged see yesterday father me. What could be 
simpler? Its syntax is in fact that of the sign-language of deaf 
mutes the world over. 

An interesting feature of this syntax is the frequent use of a 
series of words that in our thought figure as verbs, to represent for 
example what appears to us as a single comprehensive action, such 
as we would represent by a single comprehensive verb, with a 
modifier if necessary. In Siamese, however, the verbs, as we call 
them, are all specific like the rest of the vocabulary. It therefore 
becomes necessary to use a separate word for each phase of the 
action, including also the speaker’s relation to it in the matter of 
of position. Thus where we say Walk in, the Siamese must choose 
between Walk enter come and Walk enter go, according as the 
speaker’s position is inside or outside the door. The idiom of the 
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‘pidgin’ English of all that eastern coast parallels the Siamese 
exactly. The ship-captain says to his boy: Go catchee fetchee 
makee look see, and the boy brings him the spy-glass. The Chinese 
cook in a San Francisco restaurant thus explains his method of 
dealing with eggs of an uncertain quality: Can fly, fly. No can 
fly, sclamble. Every word in these examples save only the negative 
no, is for us a verb. 

Turning now to the features of difference between these two 
languages, the most important is no doubt the fundamental differ- 
ence between their modes of writing. Siamese writing is an at- 
tempt, clumsy enough but ‘surprisingly successful, to represent the 
sound of the spoken word. Chinese writing, as I understand, aims 
by various suggestions, often fanciful and far-fetched, to hint at the 
meaning of the written symbol. If the reader succeeds in guessing 
that, he is welcome to pronounce it in any manner that pleases him. 
One is at a loss to know whether we are to regard this as a revival— 
with a difference—of the Pentecostal gift of tongues, whereby every 
man may read in his own speech whatever is written; or whether 
it be not rather a continuation of the curse of Babel to divide men 
further. Whatever it is, it is apparently the only survivor among 
civilized people of the ideographic and symbolic picture-writing 
which took the place of the rude scrawls of primitive man. It has 
been an anachronism in the world ever since the day when the 
canny Semite bethought him that the rude sketch of Aleph, the ox, 
might better be used to represent the initial sound of Aleph’s name, 
and so increase its usefulness a thousand fold. 

The question of the source whence the Siamese derived the art 
of writing was still in debate during the first decade of this cen- 
tury. The internal evidence—the number of its letters together 
with their remarkable classification and arrangement—made it cer- 
tain that its ultimate source was in India. But because Buddhism 
had long been the established religion of Farther India, it was 
usually assumed that the art of writing came to Siam as it came 
earlier to Burma, the gift of Buddhist missionaries from Ceylon ; 
and that its proximate source was the Pali, and not the Sanskrit. 

During the first decade of this century the researches of French 
archaeologists in their newly acquired territory in Anam and Cam- 
bodia prompted me to look into the origin and development of 
alphabetic writing in Siam. The earliest known monument of that 
writing is a certain inscription on stone discovered some ninety 
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years ago among the ruins of Sukhdthai the ancient capital of 
Lower Siam. In it the author, Prince Ram Khamheng, claims to 
be the one who brought the art of writing into use in Siam. He 
says: “‘ Heretofore there were none of these letters for writing 
Siamese speech. In 1205, year of the Goat (1283-84 A. D.) Prince 
Ram Khamheng earnestly desired and longed for them, and put 
these Siamese letters into use. So now we have them because that 
Prince used them.” 

The Prince seems careful not to say that he invented or adapted 
them. That must have been the work of a gifted and trained 
scholar; for this seems to be the first recorded attempt to incor- 
porate in the spelling of words the tonal system of a language like 
that of the Siamese. Indeed from what the Prince says elsewhere 
in this inscription we can pretty safely guess that the one who 
accomplished this task was none other than the honored and beloved 
scholar from Ligor whom the Prince “ made Sangharaja, who knew 
the Tripitaka from beginning to end, learned above all others in 
the realm.” Whoever he was, his scheme remains in use today 
practically unchanged.” 

But where did he get these characters? A study of the prin- 
cipal types of Indian alphabets from Asoka’s time down to that of 
Ram Khamheng made it clear that the Sukhothai letters could not 
have been derived from any of them. A study then of Sanskrit 
inscriptions from Champa and Cambodia ranging from the sixth 
to the thirteenth centuries showed that the earlier alphabets of this 
series closely resembled the contemporary alphabets from India; 
while the later ones departed more and more from the forms then 
current in India, and approximated more and more toward the 
Sukhothai type; until in the very latest inscription from Angkor 
Wat—without date, but from internal evidence judged to be of the 
thirteenth century—there was found an alphabet practically iden- 
tical with that of the Sukhothai inscription. Indeed the very dif- 
ferences between four or five of the Sukh6thai letters and the cor- 
responding ones from Angkor Wat serve to confirm the identity of 
their source. For they are seen to be characters that were pur- 
posely altered from the Cambodian originals to avoid confusion 
with other letters which they had come to resemble too closely.* 





2 Cf. Journal of the Siam Society, Vol. 5, part 9, 1909. 
° Cf. Transactions of the American Philological Association for 1912, 
p. 23. 
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During the brief period of the supremacy of the Sukhithai line 
of princes, Ram Khamheng’s letters underwent such considerable 
change toward their present form that there can be no doubt that 
the modern Siamese writing is directly descended from them, even 
though there remains a gap of some two hundred years from which 
so far no record whatever has been secured.* 


Tue ALPHABET 


The Siamese alphabet, like its ancestors the Semitic and the 
Indian alphabets, includes consonants only. Vowels were an after- 
thought in all alphabetic writing in Asia. The consonant-sounds 
distinguished in Siamese speech are twenty-two, as shown in Table 
I below, listed there by orders and classes as in the Sanskrit from 
which they are derived. The Siamese has added but one new sound 
to the Sanskrit list, namely the spirant f. On the other hand 
thirteen of the Sanskrit consonant-sounds are unknown in Siamese 
speech. The letters for these sounds are still retained in the Siam- 
ese alphabet for use in writing loan-words from the Sanskrit and 
the Pali; but in pronunciation each one of them is identified with 
one or another of the related Siamese consonants. 


TaBLE I. The Consonant Sounds in Siamese Speech. 


Gutturals k kh ng Semivowels y r 1 w 
Palatals c ch Sibilant 8 

Dentals t th d n Breathing h 

Labials p ph b f m Glottal Stop v and : 


The two strange characters at the bottom of the list call for some 
explanation. The first is the old Semitic pictograph of Aleph, 
the ox—the same which, inverted, heads all our European alpha- 
bets as a vowel. But throughout Southern Asia it still retains its 
original character as a true consonant sound—a voiceless stop like 
initial p, t, and &. Like these it represents the click of sudden 





* As the use of Ram Khamheng’s letters spread northward toward the 
sources of the Menam River, there was developed a beautiful monumental 
script which continued in use in the northern monasteries almost down to 
our times. During the period of Burmese ascendancy in that region the 
round Burmese characters came into use for secular purposes. These are 
now being displaced by the standard Siamese characters throughout the 
area under Siamese control. 
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release of a closure in the air-passage.® The other is the Sanskrit 
visarga, and it represents the corresponding snap of closure at the 
same point. The two therefore together form one complete conso- 
nant with two distinct phases, initial and final; and rightly the two 
should have been listed together under one symbol as one conso- 
nant, just as was done with p, t, and k. The operation of the two 
may be described as follows; for the Aleph phase contact takes 
place in the glottis itself, where the vocal chords are brought to- 
gether and held tense and silent for an instant, until the accumu- 
lating air-pressure springs them suddenly apart, throwing them 
into immediate and strong vibration. The following vowel-note is 
thus launched forth with uncommon power and brilliance. Singers 
call this action “ attack,” and use it with fine effect. It is also 
frequently heard in the Cockney dialect where it takes the place 
of an h that has been dropped. The visarga phase is the reverse 
of the Aleph. While the chords are in full vibration sounding a 
vowel-note, they are abruptly silenced by swinging them suddenly 
together, thus completely closing the air-passage. Visarga is there- 
fore a guillotine-stop, which with startling effectiveness beheads 
what would otherwise have been a final vowel. In Siamese the 
’ very same thing happens also to any vowel before final p, ¢, and k; 
though of course the contact then takes place in other parts of the 
vocal apparatus, where it can be easily observed. In English these 
consonants are audibly exploded before we pass on to the next 
word ; but in Siamese there is no audible escape of breath after the 
closure. The Siamese says yép’, ydt’, and yik’ precisely as the 
American street Arab says yep’ for yes. In Siamese then these 
three consonants are also of the guillotine sort as well as visarga. 

To facilitate reference and comparison there is shown in Table 
II the Sanskrit alphabet arranged in orders and classes according 
to the ancient scheme—a marvel of accurate analysis and grouping. 


TaBLE II. The Sanskrit Alphabet. 


Gutturals k kh g gh ng Semivowels 
Palatals e ch j jh Sibilants 
Cerebrals t th d dh 1 Breathing 
Dentals t th d dh 

Labials p ph b bh 





* Throughout this paper I shall use this character and the name Aleph 
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In Table III is shown the consonantal alphabet of present Siam- 
ese, romanized in general according to the scheme in use among 
European students of Siamese. I have, however, used italics for 
the thirteen letters not used in writing native Siamese words, but 
needed for transliterating Sanskrit and Pali. Dotted lines con- 
necting the two letters of six pairs in the Table indicate that the 
right hand one is a new letter derived by some slight variation 
from its neighbor on the left. A seventh derivative—the second h 
—has not been derived from the h beside it, but from vy in the 
group of Middle Letters, too distant to permit the use of the con- 
necting line. 


TaBLE III. The Siamese Consonant Letters. 


MIDDLE HIGH LOW 
k kh kh kh 
c ch R...7 ch 
@...f th th th 
S.«s8 th th th 
b a ere ph 
¢ss'h h y 


THE VOWELS 


In Siamese there are eighteen vowels as against thirteen in 
Sanskrit. Our English language has five vowel letters; but each 
of these does duty for from two to five different vowel sounds, and 
these shade off into each other by such uncertain gradations that it 
is almost impossible to tell just how many vowel sounds we have. 
The Siamese vowels fall into three series as shown in Table IV, 
all diverging from a common center in the vowel a, the most open 
one of them all. In each series the progress is steadily from open 
to close, but along different lines of closure, until at the end of each 
a point is reached beyond which further approximation results in 
closure on a consonant-sound. In each series the vowels are grouped 
in pairs of short and long, the short being also the more open in 
every pair except the first, where long a, being the most open of all, 
must stand first. In their several series these vowels are accurately 
spaced like the semitones of the musical scale, and each is uttered 





to designate this unfamiliar consonant-sound, hoping thereby to dissociate 
it entirely from the vowel a with which in most of our minds it is con- 
tinually confused. 
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without slurring or vanish of any sort. Indeed they are so numer- 
ous and so accurately spaced that it is difficult to see how any one 
of them could perceptibly change in pitch without involving the 
whole in uncertainty and confusion such as perplexes our own 
vowel system. Nothing of that sort, however, seems to have hap- 
pened in the six centuries since this scheme was put in operation. 


TaBLE IV. The Simple Vowels.® 


v 
u 


u 


Most of these vowels are assumed by English-speaking people 
who encounter them to be identical with the corresponding vowels 





* The symbols I have used for these vowel sounds are those of the Oxford 
Dictionary, except that for the last two vowels of the middle series—which 
have no recognized place in English—I have adopted a symbol which I 
find in use among English orientalists, namely a turned lower-case m. 
The vowel sound it represents is that heard in the exclamation ‘ Ugh,’ 
expressive of mingled terror and disgust. It should be added that in 
Siamese the unwritten vowel is regularly medial short 6, as in French 
chaud. Sometimes, however, it is the atonic half-vowel d, especially in 
the dissyllabic quasi-compounds already mentioned, especially after initial 
aspirates or sibilants as in kh’ndm, s’niik, etc. Furthermore, the vowel 
used in pronouncing the names of all the consonant letters is 9—the long 
4 of fall. Its written symbol is our friend v, who in Siamese lives a double 
life—a consonant when initial, and a vowel when medial or final. Some- 
times he plays both rdles in the same syllable—e. g. in wwn pronounced 
@n— oddly reminding us of his European metamorphosis into a. 
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in English. But a trained ear soon discovers that few of them are 
exactly like ours. Thus the Siamese long @ is held true to pitch 
to the very end, without any change in the position of the vocal 
organs; whereas the corresponding vowel in English speech is at 
the very least a full diphthong, as in they (e+ 7), while in the 
London dialect the range is increased to cover the whole gamut 
from &@ to i—witness the Daily Mail and the policeman’s reassuring 
words at the street-crossing—“ Don’t be afraid, laidy.” The very 
same thing happens to long 6, which none of us pronounce without 
a” for a vanish. 

I do not cite these examples in criticism of any one’s pronuncia- 
tion. I am well aware that we all, east and west, are equally 
aberrant in these matters. And, after all, language is the most 
democratic institution in the whole world. Imperial Caesar him- 
self could not give citizenship unto words. But I wish thus by 
contrast to call your attention to one of the most beautifully com- 
plete and accurate pieces of phonetic development to be found any- 
where in the world. And the wonder of it grows when we reflect 
that it was not so planned by anybody, nor was the speech shaped 
to fit the scheme. On the contrary, the Thai race itself, confined 
as it was within its monosyllabic word-form, was compelled to make 
use of every available resource to increase its word-list. One such 
resource was the addition of ‘tones’ to the bare frame-work of 
consonants and vowels. The other was the careful filling of the 
whole vowel-area with vowels accurately spaced—far enough apart 
to insure distinction between them, and near enough together so 
that no vacant spaces should be left. And the diphthongs, which 
we take up next, show an equally clear-cut and systematic arrange- 
ment. 

THE DIPHTHONGS 


A diphthong is a vocal glide starting from a definite point in the 
vocal field, and landing at another point far enough away to insure 
effective contrast. It is thus exactly like the portamento in 
vocal music. The Siamese diphthong is no uncertain and indefinite 
slip by which one vowel shifts ‘ unbeknownst’ into a neighbor’s 
place. It is rather a bold leap from end to end of either octave, or 
across the intervening space from one series to the other, as shown 
in Table V. 

There are here eighteen diphthongs, all in perfectly symmetrical 
arrangement. Not quite all possible combinations are found in this 
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scheme, but all of these are in actual use. The lack of ‘ voice’ 
noted in the consonantal group is more than made good here and 
in the tonal group. And to the ‘ tones’ we are now come. 


TaBLE V. The Diphthongs. 





St Heearece it Fie Bs Noe My 


THE TONES AND THEIR NOTATION IN WRITING 


Intonations of the voice accompany all forms of speech. In most 
languages they constitute a rhetorical annotation to the phrase 
and sentence, marking the points of emphasis, lighting up the bare 
words with color and feeling, and sometimes accompanying the 
thought with music. Such intonations are of no fixed pattern, nor 
are they necessary for the right understanding of individual words. 
In certain languages, however—such as the Chinese and the Siam- 
ese—these tonal inflections are of fixed form, and are essential 
elements of individual words, quite as necessary to the pronuncia- 
tion and understanding of them as are the vowels and consonants 
that make up their articulate framework. Thus, for example, the 
simple syllable na, when pronounced with five different intonations, 
becomes five different words, namely: with mid-rising tone, “na 
means thick; with circumflex, na means aunt; with mid-level 
tone —na means rice-field ; with low-level tone __na means indeed ; 
and with falling tone .na means face.’ So far as I know, such 





7 For the indication of. these tones in the text I have used the excellent 
scheme of Sir George A. Grierson, set forth in his article ‘On the Repre- 
sentation of Tones in Oriental Languages,’ cf. Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Oct. 1920. 
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intonation of individual words is confined to monosyllabic lan- 
guages, and in their case, as we have seen, resort to it may be neces- 
sary to provide a sufficient vocabulary. In Siamese there are five 
of these tones that may be applied to long vowels, namely the 
five just given in the illustrative examples above. Of each of the 
five the general figure or pattern of movement—that which distin- 
guishes it as rising, falling, circumflex, and so on—is fixed, as is 
also the general relation of each figure to the central register of 
the individual voice. But the actual dimension of each movement 
—its height, its depth, and its reach—vary with the mood and the 
degree of emphasis of each utterance. 

In Table VI below the five figures on the left show the general 
pattern of each of the five tones of long vowels, together with its 
position in the field of pitch. On the right are the two short tones 
of vowels syncopated by stop-consonants, Each of these figures is a 
generalization from a number of figures plotted from instrumental 
measurements of the pitch of the voice as ascertained from actual 
records.® 

The most remarkable feature of Siamese writing, I suppose, is 
the scheme by which it indicates the intonation of most of its 
words by choice of the letters used in spelling them, so that the 
tone is incorporated into the very structure of the written word. 
This is made possible by the fact that many of its consonant-sounds 
have duplicate letters to represent them in writing. Though con- 
sonants are not vocal, and therefore cannot voice the intonations— 
a thing which is the function of the vowel alone—nevertheless they 
may be so sorted and used as to indicate the tones of the vowels 
and diphthongs with which they are associated. This has been so 
successfully accomplished that the intonation of perhaps two-thirds 
or more of all native Siamese words is distinctly indicated in their 
spelling. Two diacritical marks suffice to determine the intonation 
of the remaining third. Before explaining how this is accom- 
plished, let us note certain things that condition the process. 

1. Every word in Siamese speech begins with a consonant. 
There is in it no such thing as an initial vowel. Every vowel that 
to an untrained ear seems to be initial is really introduced both in 





® For the process of measuring and plotting the tones cf. Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Univ. of California, vol. II, No. 5, 
Oct. 1916. 
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speech and in writing by the consonant v. Similarly every word 
with a short vowel takes a consonant ending. Now the only conso- 
nant-sounds allowed to stand in final position are the three nasals, 
m, n, and ng, with the four voiceless stops p, t, k, and visarga. 
When final, these stops are never exploded, as has already been 
explained. Other consonant-letters do sometimes appear in the 
final position, but this occurs regularly only in loan-words from the 
Sanskrit or Pali, which retain their original spelling. In pronun- 
ciation, however, all such final letters are identified with one or 
other of the consonant-sounds named above. 


TasBLE VI. The Tones. 


Long Vowels , Short Vowels 








2. Each consonant letter is endowed with an inherent tone of 
its own—a tone which it, being a consonant, cannot of itself 
voice, and therefore passes on to be voiced for it by its attendant 
vowel. ‘The vowel will voice it perfectly provided it be a long 
vowel—that is, if it has time enough to execute the tonal figure 
properly ; and provided also that the following consonant, if there 
be one, does not disturb the result by interference of its inherent 
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tone. Now when the Siamese alphabet is learned and recited, the 
names of all the letters are pronounced by the help of one and the 
same long vowel, g. It receives and voices in succession the tone 
supposedly inherent in each letter. While learning the alphabet, 
therefore, the Siamese child learns simultaneously and without 
analysis these four things: the name of each letter, its precise 
articulation, its place in the alphabetic sequence, and the particular 
tone that each letter imposes upon the long open ¢ that voices them 
all. This last item perhaps may seem of no great importance. 
Barely two tones are involved in it—the mid-level and the high— 
together with some forty consonant-letters. But note how the field 
widens when we reflect that every one of these letters will impose 
its inherent tone alike on any long vowel or any diphthong that 
follows it in an open syllable. Now there are nine such vowels 
and eighteen diphthongs, making in combination with these conso- 
nants a total of some eleven hundred possible syllables, the tone of 
every one of which is determined by what one has learned about 
the inherent tones of consonants while memorizing the alphabet. 
The scheme is in fact that of a mental card-catalogue applied to the 
immense and unsorted mass of words in the language. Each con- 
sonant letter heads a list of twenty-seven vocables of similar struc- 
ture and identical intonation. The Siamese alphabet becomes thus 
a real syllabary, though not so designated. 

We come now to the first listed syllabary. In it are included all 
the recognized combinations of each of these consonants with each 
of the simple vowels both long and short. It thus establishes an 
official vowel-sequence to parallel the consonant-sequence of the 
alphabet. And as before, the tone resulting from each combination 
of vowel and consonant is learned along with the other features of 
each vocable. This repeats, of course, in part, what was learned 
about the long-vowel combinations in learning the alphabet. But 
that is only good pedagogy; it not only reinforces what was taught 
before, but also incorporates with it new knowledge, and carries 
its application into a new field. In Syllabary I the first consonant 
is ‘conjugated’ thus: —k6, —ka, ki, —ki, _ku, —kit, -kti, —ki, 
—ké, —k#, —kaAi, —k6, —kaiu, —kim,° _ka:. The other consonants 





® The combination am here represents the Sanskrit anusvara, a nasalized 
vowel. Therefore it appears here in the vowel series. But in Siamese 
speech it has become a closed syllable with a final consonant m. 
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now follow in order with the same conjugation, each however with 
its own inherent intonation when the vowel is long, but with modi- 
fied intonation when the vowel is short. For in this position the 
short vowels carry an unwritten visarga; every such syllable there- 
fore is really closed, and not open as it seems to be. In this sylla- 
bary, it should be noted, we have added a new tone to our list— 
the short low tone. 

Next in order come six syllabaries showing the spelling and the 
resulting intonation of all closed syllables with simple vowels both 
long and short—one syllabary for each of the six possible final 
consonants not counting visarga, which has been provided for else- 
where. The six fall into two distinct groups; three with final 
nasal consonants, and three with final stops. The vowel-sequence 
of Syllabary I is in general continued in both groups, with how- 
ever a few necessary additions. Throughout the first, the intona- 
tion is confined to the two tones inherent in initial consonants, 
namely the rising and the mid-level ; for the nasals are sonant and 
merely continue the inherent tone without altering it. 

The second group—the one with final stop-consonants—intro- 
duces two new long tones caused by reaction of the initial and the 
final consonants on a long medial vowel. The first tone is the low- 
level one, and it occurs whenever in this syllabic combination the 
initial consonant is either a middle or a high-class letter; e. g. 
_s6k, _hét. The second is the falling tone, and it occurs whenever 
in like circumstances the inital letter is of the low class; e. g. .rak, 
,yot. The two short tones, high and low, also appear in this sylla- 
bary, both of course only with short vowels—the high tone follow- 
ing low initials, and the low tone following the high initials. Ex- 
amples are: “rat and ~ydt of the one, and -sék and _hét of the 
other. 

The last syllabary supposedly deals with final diphthongs. Of 
these, as I have stated, I find but eighteen in present Siamese. 
But here are listed no less than thirty-three. The additions are in 
part variant spellings of syllables already included elsewhere ; 
others are syllables with simple vowel-sounds and not diphthongs 
at all; and a number are syllables closed by visarga. So far as its 
organization is concerned, this syllabary is confused and unsatis- 
factory. But it does at least establish a definite and memorizable 
sequence, which is after all the important thing—a sequence which 
when once learned enables one in a moment to run down in mem- 
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ory and ascertain the precise spelling, pronunciation, and intona- 
tion of any one of the 1452 monsyllables included in it. The sum 
total of all syllables included in these lists amounts to nearly seven 
thousand possible words.*® 

At this point the regular study of the syllabaries usually comes 
to an end—but not the use of them. For there remain to be in- 
cluded within the scope of their application some three thousand 
vocables more, derived from ‘ conjugating’ through all these se- 
quences the various compound initials made up of the consonant- 
stops plus 1, r, and w. Even so we are not yet at the end. There 
must be reckoned in also the tonal variants to be derived from the 
use of the diacritical marks yet to be described. A conservative 
estimate of these additions would be perhaps five thousand more, 
bringing the grand total of possible vocables up to some twelve 
thousand. 

The three following rules cover all the cases so far dealt with, 
namely those in which no diacritical mark is needed to determine 
the tone—that is, in about three-fourths of all native Siamese 
words, and in practically all words of foreign origin that have 
become fully naturalized. 

I. Any initial consonant will give its inherent tone—the tone 
in which its name is pronounced—to any final long vowel or diph- 
thong that follows it; and also to any vowel long or short, or to 
any diphthong, in a syllable that ends in either of the nasals m, n, 
and ng; for these consonants are vocal, and continue the tone of 
the preceding vowel. (Cf. a and b of Classes 1 and 2 in Table 
VII below.) 

II. Any initial letter of either the high or the middle class will 
give the low-level tone to any long vowel or diphthong that follows 
it in a syllable closed by any one of the consonant stops; and will 
give the corresponding short-low to any short vowel similarly 
placed. (Cf. ibid. c of Classes 1 and 2.) 

III. Any low initial consonant will give the falling tone to any 
diphthong or Jong vowel in a syllable closed by a consonant-stop ; 
but will give the short-high tone to any short vowel similarly 
placed. (Cf. ibid. Class 3, c and d.) 





1° The writer cannot remember where or when he learned these sylla- 
baries; but he stands ready to repeat on demand any one of the sequences 
under any designated consonant in any one of the eight lists. 
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For visual summation of these principles, and for ready refer- 
ence, there is given in Table VII a schematic presentation of all 
the various syllabic types included under the operation of these 
three rules, together with examples of the resulting tone under each 
type. In it the letters H, M, and L represent initial letters of the 
high, middle, and low classes respectively; the macron and the 
breve that follow these letters represent long and short vowels that 
follow these initials; N and S represent final nasals and stops. 
In each example cited the tone resulting from that particular com- 
bination of consonants and vowel is indicated by a symbol prefixed 
to the initial letter of the word according to the scheme of Sir 
George A. Grierson already mentioned; namely : “indicates the 
mid-rising tone; .the mid-falling tone; “the circumflex; —the 
mid-level ; __the low-level; “the short-high; and -the short-low. 
Each of these symbols is a rough approximation to the figure or 
pattern of movement of the voice as shown in Table VI. The 
level of its start and finish will roughly indicate its general posi- 
tion in the field of pitch. 


TABLE VII. 


Typical Syllabic Combinations and the Resulting Tones. 


1. High Class Initials 
H— “kha /sau 7phiu 
H+N “hin /hiiang /song 
H—S -sik sip —siat 


2. Middle Class Initials 
M — —ka —ti 
M— —kéng —kian 
M—S_ pak _ko: 


3. Low Class Initials 
—lii —réu 
—thin thing 

\Tot \Tak 


“l6t “rik 
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THE DtacriticAL Marks 


We come at length to the diacritical marks, the function of which 
is to cause certain modifications of the tones imposed by the syl- 
labic scheme, and thus increase its range. The two most important 
are named —__ék and —thé after the Sanskrit numerals éka and dvi, 
i. e. 1 and 2. Indeed in shape they so nearly resemble these figures 
of ours that I shall presently use ours to represent theirs in the 
list below.** They are written directly over the vowel which they 
are intended to modify. -ék changes to the low-level both the 
rising tone of 1a and 10 in the syllabic scheme above, and the mid- 
level tone of 2a and 2b; —thé changes the syllabic tones of these 
same four groups to the falling tone, but raises to the circumflex 
the mid-level tones of 3a and 30.” 

In the following scheme are shown the effects of these two dia- 
critics on syllables of types a and b from each of the three letter 
classes of Table VII. 


Without Diacritic Diacritic ék Diacritic thé 


la ha _hi chi 


1b “hiiang _hiiang hiiang 
2a —ke _ke ki 


2b —kong _kéng kong 
3a —riai rai Ari 
3b —thong thong thong 


A glance at Table III will show that the letters of the low class 
outnumber those of the two other classes together. All the nasals 
and all the semivowels are found in the low class alone, thus 
destroying the balance of the whole tonal system. To remedy this 





11 These names indicate clearly their Indian derivation, but neither in 
shape nor in name do they resemble the corresponding numerals in use 
in Siam. 

12They are not applied to syllables of type c because in them the low- 
level and the falling tones are already represented syllabically; nor in type 
d because the short vowel does not afford them sufficient scope. 
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defect, and to render these low-class letters capable of service in the 
two higher groups, it was devised that one high-class letter—h— 
and one middle-class letter—y—be commissioned to act as ushers, 
introducing low-class semivowels and nasals whenever these are 
needed, and clothing them for the nonce with all the tonal powers 
and functions of the usher. The letters chosen were both in them- 
selves unobtrusive and not likely to cause trouble by being mis- 
taken for the real initials of the syllable. Thus was the disparity 
between the tonal classes effectively removed. 

By way of bringing this intricate and tedious dissertation to an 
end, allow me to recite a short specimen of the thing itself—a 
Siamese “jaw-breaker” which, for ingenious bewilderment by 
means of homoiophones, I am sure does not fall behind our “ Theo- 
philus Thistle the Thistle-sifter,” while in coloratura of intonation 
it certainly leaves that far behind. 


Miss Soi’s Adventures Afield 
—Nang Soi “soi .sém 
Miss Soi pick orange 
—hom ,swWa —hip -—stia /ni /“swa 
wear jacket lug mat flee tiger 
<khun tin —khing ~“hén khang 
climb tree khang see _ ape 
-hik king —khaing .khwang khang 
break branch khang throw ape 
—thik “si .khing .khing “khang -king —khing —tai 
hit side ape lodge branch khang die. 
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A NEW CENSUS OF THE MOSLEM WORLD 


SAMUEL M. ZwEMER 
New York City 


A cENSus of the number of Mohammedans in the world is de- 
sirable because the discrepancies in the different statistical surveys 
attempted by various authorities and hitherto published are as dis- 
concerting as they are surprising. Most of the estimates, it is true, 
have been made by Western writers, but they have often repeated 
figures given by Moslems, or, in some case, by pro-Islamic orators 
who exaggerate totals. During the negotiations of the Peace 
Treaty of Sevres, for example, an Indian Mohammedan wrote an 
appeal on behalf of the 400,000,000 Moslems of the world! In the 
Revue du Monde Musulman, Vol. 4, pp. 770-798, there is a long 
review of a book Siyahat ul Kubra—The Great Travels—by 
Suleiman Chukri Bey, printed at St. Petersburg in 1907, in which 
this Moslem globe-trotter gives the total Moslem population of the 
world as 360,766,695 of which 10,719,658 are in Europe, 218,789,957 
in Asia, 98,952,000 in Africa and 32,305,000 in the islands of the 
Indian Ocean! El Moayyad, a Cairo newspaper, dated 9th Novem- 
ber 1909, gave the total population of the Moslem world as 
270,000,000, but of these 40,000,000 were said to live in China, 
where we know there are less than 12,000,000. In another case 
to which the late Rev. H. H. Jessop, D.D., called attention, the 
Sublime Porte under the Hamidian Regime carefully copied a 
survey of the Moslem world published in the Missionary Review of 
the World in 1898, and gave it as an accurate census taken under 
the supervision of the Sultan and at his expense! His letter on 
the subject dated Beirut, October 15, 1900, reads :— 

“T once translated your statistical summary of the number of 
Moslems in the world, 196,000,000, and showed it to the Mudir al 
Maarif. He took it and afterwards replied that it could not be 
published, as the Emperor William in Damascus had spoken pub- 
licly of the Moslems as 300,000,000! I told him the Emperor was 
simply quoting the exaggerated statement of a Moslem Sheikh at 
the dinner table, but the Mudir kept it and sent it to Constanti- 
nople and now it has come out as the official census made by the 
Sultan’s Government and published by the Turk!” 

The following table gives other more careful estimates from 
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various sources given in the order of totals, beginning with the 
highest estimate :— 


Hubert Jansen, Verbreitung des Islams (1898) 259,680,672 
C. H. Becker in Baedeker’s Egypt (German edition) 250,000,000 
H. Wichman in Justus Perthes’ Atlas, 1903 240,000,000 
The Mohammedan World of Today, Cairo Conference 1906. . .232,996,170 
Lawrence Martin, in Foreign Affairs, March, 1923 230,000,000 
Martin Hartmann, 1910 223,985,780 
Whitaker’s Almanac, 1919 (English edition) 221,825,000 
Summary of the Moslem World, The Moslem World, April, 

1914 201,296,696 
Lucknow Conference Report, 1911 estimate 200,000,000 
S. M. Zwemer, in Missionary Review of the World, 1898 196,491,842 
Encyclopaedia of Missions, 1904...........cccccecscccceees 193,550,000 
Allgemeine Missionzeitschrift, 1902 175,290,000 
Brockhaus’ Konvers.-Lexikon, 1894 175,000,000 


The most detailed statistics can be found in Jansen, but they 
are not reliable and are generally over-estimated, especially in re- 
gard to Siam, China and the Philippine Islands as well as the 
former German Colonies in Africa and Abyssinia, where he finds 
no less than 800,000 Mohammedans. Generally speaking, the 
population of countries such as Morocco, Persia, Arabia, and 
‘ Northern Equatorial Africa, (where there are large desert tracts) 


has been estimated too high. 

In preparing our new estimate there are several large areas 
concerning which we are able to speak with much greater accuracy 
than was the case in the survey made before the World War of 
1914. The China Continuation Commitiee Survey has given us 
careful statistics regarding China and census reports of more re- 
cent dates are now available for India, Malaysia, Egypt and several 
other countries. 

The total of the Moslem world according to this new estimate 
is 234,814,989. Of these 105,723,000 are under the British rule 


and protection ; and under other Western governments in possession 
of colonies are 94,482,077 in all. 


DISTRIBUTION BY GOVERNMENTS. 
Under British Rule or Occupation 
In Africa 28,910,000 
76,788,000 
25,000 
105,723,000 
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Other Western Governments 


In Africa:— 
Belgium 1,764,000 
28,502,332 
1,659,000 
Portugal 239,000 
Spain 594,500 
Abyssinia and Liberia 
In Asia, ete.:— 
United States and Moros 597,999 
39,000,000 
French 341,860 
‘Russia (Asia and Europe) 15,320,000 
Europe (outside Turkey) 2,469,957 
Central and South America 
94,482,077 


This leaves in round numbers only 33,000,000 Mohammedans not 
under Western governments. Of this number, only 8,321,000 re- 
main under Turkish Rule in what was once the Ottoman Empire 
or only a little over three per cent. of the whole Moslem world 
population. 

Another fact deserves attention. Professor Margoliouth states 
(Mohammedanism, p. 14) that “Islam in the main is a religion 


of the heat belt, the part of the earth’s surface which lies between 
30 degrees N. Latitude and 30 degrees S. Latitude with a mean 
temperature of 68° F.,” and quotes Mr. Alleyn Ireland as saying: 
“During the past five hundred years the people of this belt have 
added nothing whatever to human advancement. Those natives of 
the tropics and sub-tropics who have not been under direct Euro- 
pean influence have not during that time made a single contribu- 
tion of the first importance to art, literature, science, manufacture 
or invention. They have not produced an engineer, or a chemist, 
or a biologist, or a historian or printer or a musician of the first 
rank.” But a study of our statistics shows that such generaliza- 
tions are rash, for Islam has extended far to the north and south 
of this heat belt and has outside this area a population of no less 
than 64,090,000. These are distributed as follows :— 


In Morocco 5,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,890,000 
3,000,000 
6,000,000 
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Russia 15,000,000 
Three-quarters of China 6,000,000 
Afghanistan 6,000,000 
Turkey in Asia 8,000,000 
Three-quarters of Persia 6,000,000 
Europe 2,000,000 
America 


Total outside the Heat Belt 64,090,000 


A much more important division of the Moslem world popula- 
tion than that by climate or even according to government is the 
classification of Moslems according to the character of their beliefs 
and practice. 

Snouck Hurgronje, Warneck and Simon, for example, have con- 
clusively shown that the Mohammedans of Malaysia are of ani- 
mistic type and have little in common with Moslems as we know 
them in North Africa and Arabia. Of the total number who call 
themselves Moslems we must reckon, therefore, that perhaps sixty 
millions in Africa, Malaysia and part of India belong to this ani- 
mistic type. or, in the words of Gottfried Simon, are really 
“heathen-Mohammedans.” The Shiah sect in Persia and India is 
also a distinct group but does not count more than twelve millions. 
Perhaps from six to ten millions of the Moslem world population 
in Europe, South America, Algeria, Syria, Persia, Turkey, India 
and Egypt have so far adopted Western education and broken away 
from the old Islamic standards of the orthodox Traditions, that 
they should be separately classified as New Moslems. This would 
leave about one hundred and fifty million orthodox Moslems who 
follow the Sunna of the Prophet, and are therefore cognizant of the 
existence and the distinctions of the four great schools—Hanifi, 
Maliki, Shafi, Hanbali. The Hanifi are in the great majority 
and number perhaps ninety-three millions, chiefly in Turkey, India, 
Russia and Central Asia. The Maliki school is predominant in 
Upper Egypt and North Africa and numbers about twenty mil- 
lions. The Shaf’i are found chiefly in Lower Egypt, Southern 
India, and Malaysia, numbering about thirty-five millions, while 
the Hanbali are found mostly in Central and Eastern Arabia and 
do not number over two millions altogether. From this school the 
Wahhabi and later the Akhwan movement sprang. 

Another classification of Moslem population which is of consid- 
erable importance is that according to literacy. For two large areas 
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we have accurate returns, namely, British India and Egypt. For 
other lands we can only make estimates, based on investigations by 
missionaries and travellers. The figures of illiteracy for Egypt 
given according to the latest census indicate that of the Moslem 
population 9.9 per cent. of the men and 0.6 per cent. of the women 
can read. For India similar statistics are given in the census and 
are equally astounding in the revelation of the vast percentage of 
illiteracy. Based on these returns we have made estimates of other 
countries and the conclusion is that the total number of Moslems 
in the world able to read is less than eight million and of these 
less than 500,000 are women. These facts emphasize at once the 
intensive need of leadership for the educated classes of Islam and 
not less the inadequacy of the printed page to reach the masses 
unless supplemented by the living message in the vernacular speech. 

The following table, which presents these facts in outline, pro- 
vokes thought and lays before us at least one great factor in the 
problem of the Moslem world; because illiteracy, superstition and 
a high rate rate of infant mortality have been shown to be vitally 
and closely related in all lands.* 


COUNTRY TOTAL MositeM 
oR STATE PorpvuLaTION POPULATION 


North America 11,000 


United States 114,511,514 11,000 Est. based on 1920 cen- 
sus, racial statistics 
Central and South 
America 193,429 


Argentine 8,698,516 7,520 RMM 4: 314 
Brazil 30,645,296 100,600 ibid. 
Chile 3,753,723 150 ibid. 
2,889,004 2,500 ibid. 
Guadeloupe 229,822 3,200 ibid. 
Guiana, British 297,691 24,800 est. based on SYB 1922 
Date. ...... 113,181 15,431 SYB 1922 
French .... 49,000 1,570 RMM 4: 314 


1 List of abbreviations: 
SYB = Statesman’s Year Book, 1922. 
PHB = Peace Hand Book; H. M. Stationery Office, 1920. 
MW = Moslem World, Quarterly Review. 
COL = Civil Office List. 
RMM = Revue du Monde Musulman. 
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CouUNTRY TOTAL MosLEM 
oR STATE POPULATION POPULATION AUTHORITY 
Jamaica 857,921 3,000 est. based on SYB 1922 
Martinique 244,439 2,700 RMM 4: 314 
Mexico 15,501,684 4,453 SYB 1922 
Paraguay 1,050,000 300 RMM 4: 314 
4,620,201 500 ibid. 
Trinidad . 391,279 26,000 est. based on SYB 1922 
Uruguay 1,494,953 500 RMM 4: 314 
Venezuela 2,411,952 
162,702 205 RMM. 4: 314 
5,436,794 25,000 For. Affairs 1: 139 


Polynesia 
162,604 15,000 MW 9: 265 


Europe 17,789,957 


Albania 1,400,000 830,000 SYB 1922 
Bulgaria 4,861,439 672,500 PHB 22, p. 8 
5,447,077 475,000 For. Affairs 1: 139 
Hungary 7,840,832 
Montenegro 450,000 105,000 PHB 19, p. 36 
Rumania 17,393,149 44,087 SYB 1922 
Russia 
European 93,387,923 
Minor Areas 21,404,745 


Arnold Toynbee in 2 
Journ, Asiatic Soc, | 
Vol. 5, parts 1,2 |% 
Siberia 9,257,825 120,000 est. of Min. of Saal 

MW 6: 203 

Serb-Croat-Slov. State 11,337,686 343,370 Census 1920 


i 15,200,000 


125,806,771 59,444,397 


11,008,221 1,764,000 est. based on report of 
Gov. 1917 and PHB 
199, p. 47 
Portuguese 
289,000 100,000 est. based on Wester: 
mann, MW 4: 150 
Mozambique 3,120,000 130,000 ibid 
Spanish 
Rio de Oro & Adrar. 80,000 79,500 est. based on PHB 124, 
p. 8 and 17 
20,000 20,000 ibid. 
Spanish Morocco... 600,000 495,000 est. of Count Merry del 
Val, MW 10: 408 
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CouNTY 
oR STATE 
Abyssinia 
Liberia 
Italian 
Eritrea 
Somaliland 


French 
Algeria 


Mayotte & Comores. 


Madagascar 
Somaliland 
West Africa 
Senegal 
Guinea 


Upper Volta 
| Mauritania .... 
™ Terr. of Niger... 
Soc, f 7 Tunis 
2 Morocco 
terior 


British 





Basutoland 


Bechuanaland 


Rhodesia 
Swaziland 


Union of So. Africa. 


Zanzibar & Pemba. . 
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TOTAL 
POPULATION 


MosLEeM 


POPULATION 


est. 4,000,000 est. 2,000,000 


2,000,000 


405,681 
650,000 
1,000,000 


5,800,974 
9,000,000 


97,617 J 
3,545,575 § 
65,000 


1,225,523 
1,875,996 


1,545,680 
842,243 


2,473,606 
2,973,442 

261,746 
1,084,042 
2,093,939 
5,487,800 


3,071,608 
1,201,519 


12,750,918 
3,400,000 
2,630,000 


7,659,898 


196,733 
500,544 
152,983 
1,735,000 
133,563 
6,922,813 
16.250,000 


300,000 


300,000 
650,000 
700,000 


4,979,547 
5,700,000 


75,000 
65,000 


1,225,000 
1,563,000 


305,000 
294,000 
1,551,000 
444,000 
250,000 
1,084,042 


1,889,388 
5,323,495 


73,000 
50,000 


11,658,148 
1,793,000 
427,000 
1,276,600 


183,600 


9,035 


45,842 
10,833,000 


AUTHORITY 


SYB 1922 
PHB 130, 


PHB 126, 
PHB 128, 
SYB 1922 


SYB 1922 
est. based on PHB 108, 
p. if 


Westermann, MW4:151 
PHB 109, p. 16 


PHB 100, p. 3 

est. based on PHB 103, 
‘p. 5 and 6 

est. based on 1913 A.E. 

and pop. increase 

est. based on PHB 105, 
p. 6 

Annuaire de gouvt. 1922 

ibid. 
PHB 106, p. 9 


SYB 1922 
ibid. 


PMB 96, p. 53 

est. of C. H. Patton, 

“Lure of Africa,” p. 61 

SYB 1922 

Gov’t Almanac 1916 

est. of L. Martin, For. 
Affairs 1: 139 

est. of C. H. Patton, 

“Lure of Africa,” p. 61 

SYB 1922 


COL 1913 & pop. in- 
crease 


SYB 1922 
est. of C. H. Patton, 
“Lure of Africa,” p. 61 





CouNTRY 

og STATE 
Jamaica 
Martinique 
Mexico 
Paraguay 


Trinidad 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Hungary 
Montenegro 
Rumania 

~ Russia 
European 
Minor Areas 


Siberia 


Serb-Croat-Slov. State 


Portuguese 
Guinea 


Mozambique 


Spanish 
Rio de Oro & Adrar. 


Spanish Morocco... 
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TOTAL 


POPULATION 


857,921 
244,439 
15,501,684 
1,050,000 
4,620,201 
391,279 
1,494,953 
2,411,952 
162,702 


5,436,794 


162,604 


1,400,000 
4,861,439 
5,447,077 
7,840,832 
450,000 
17,393,149 


93,387,923 
21,404,745 


9,257,825 


11,337,686 


125,806,771 


11,008,221 


289,000 
3,120,000 
80,000 


20,000 
600,000 


MosLeEM 
POPULATION 


3,000 
2,700 
4,453 
300 
500 
26,000 
500 


205 
25,000 


15,000 


17,789,957 


830,000 
672,500 
475,000 


105,000 
44,087 


15,200,000 


120,000 


343,370 


59,444,397 


1,764,000 


100,000 
130,000 
79,500 


20,000 
495,000 


AUTHORITY 

est. based on SYB 1922 
RMM 4: 314 

SYB 1922 

RMM 4: 314 

ibid. 

est. based on SYB 192) 
RMM 4: 314 


RMM 4: 314 
For. Affairs 1: 139 


MW 9: 265 


SYB 1922 
PHB 22, p. 8 
For. Affairs 1: 139 


PHB 19, p. 36 
SYB 1922 


Arnold Toynbee in 
Journ. Asiatic Soc., 5 
Vol. 5, parts 1,2 | 

est. of Min. of Interior 7 
MW 6: 203 i 

Census 1920 


est. based on report of 
Gov. 1917 and PHB | 
199, p. 47 ; 


est. based on Wester- | 
mann, MW 4: 150 
ibid 


est. based on PHB 124, | 

p. 8 and 17 
ibid. 

est. of Count Merry del ff 

Val, MW 10: 408 
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CouNnTY 
oR STATE 
Abyssinia 
Liberia 
Italian 
Eritrea 
Somaliland 


French 


Mayotte & Comores. 


Madagascar 
Somaliland 
West Africa 
Senegal 
Guinea 


Upper Volta 


Mauritania ..... 
Terr. of Niger... 


Tunis 
Morocco 


British 


Zanzibar & Pemba. . 


Basutoland 
Bechuanaland 
Rhodesia 
Swaziland 


Union of So. Africa. 


Nigeria 


TOTAL 


POPULATION 
est. 4,000,000 est. 2,000,000 


2,000,000 


405,681 
650,000 
1,000,000 


5,800,974 
9,000,000 


97,617 J 
3,545,575 § 
65,000 


1,225,523 
1,875,996 


1,545,680 
842,243 


2,473,606 
2,973,442 

261,746 
1,084,042 
2,093,939 
5,487,800 


3,071,608 
1,201,519 


12,750,918 
3,400,000 
2,630,000 


7,659,898 


196,733 
500,544 
152,983 
1,735,000 
133,563 
6,922,813 
16.250,000 


MosLEM 


POPULATION 


300,000 


300,000 
650,000 
700,000 


4,979,547 
5,700,000 


75,000 
65,000 


1,225,000 
1,563,000 


305,000 
294,000 
1,551,000 
444,000 
250,000 
1,084,042 


1,889,388 
5,323,495 


73,000 
50,000 


11,658,148 
1,793,000 
427,000 
1,276,600 


183,600 


9,035 


45,842 
10,833,000 


AUTHORITY 


SYB 1922 
PHB 130, 


PHB 126, 
PHB 128, 
SYB 1922 


SYB 1922 
est. based on PHB 108, 
p. 17 


Westermann, MW4:151 
PHB 109, p. 16 


PHB 100, p. 3 

est. based on PHB 103, 
‘p. 5 and 6 

est. based on 1913 A.E. 

and pop. increase 

est. based on PHB 105, 
ip. 6 

Annuaire de gouvt. 1922 

ibid. 
PHB 106, p. 9 


SYB 1922 
ibid. 


PMB 96, p. 53 

est. of C. H. Patton, 

“Lure of Africa,” p. 61 

SYB 1922 

Gov’t Almanac 1916 

est. of L. Martin, For. 
Affairs 1: 139 

est. of C. H. Patton, 

“Lure of Africa,” p. 61 

SYB 1922 


COL 1913 & pop. in- 
crease 


SYB 1922 
est. of C. H. Patton, 
“Lure of Africa,” p. 61 
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CouNTRY 
OR STATE 


Togoland 
Cameroons 


Somaliland 
Asia and Islands 


British 
Aden & Perim 


Sokotra & Kuria Muria 


Bahrein Is 


Maldive Is 
India & Dependencies 
Straits Settlements. 


Fed. Malay States... 

Protected Malay States 

aN 
Armenian Rep....... 
Azerbaijan 


China Proper 
Dependencies 


Samuel M. Zwemer 


ToTAL 


POPULATION 


240,000 
2,029,750 
1,403,132 


1,032,125 
2,649,000 


300,000 


54,923 
12,000 
110,000 
208,183 
25,454 
600,000 


319,075,132 


883,769 


1,324,890 
1,123,264 

274,108 
1,214,391 
2,096,973 
2,372,403 


2,849,282 
770,000 
500,000 


10,000,000 


9,121,000 


3,400,000 
8,961,900 
3,400,000 


MosLEM 


POPULATION 


28,800 
101,400 
300,000 
500,000 


578,000 


300,000 
157,336,206 


54,000 
12,000 
109,000 
162,500 
23,900 
150,000 


302,000 
70,199 
70,000,000 
258,791 


420,840 
758,060 
56,428 
670,000 
1,572,929 
2,300,000 


2,640,700 
600,000 
500,000 

9,350,000 
150,000 


3,000,000 
8,321,000 
3,400,000 


411,491,940 
16,540,000 


6,433,000 
2,703,000 


AUTHORITY 


PHB 112, p. 17 

PHB 91, p. 13 

COL 1913 corrected by 
pop. increase 

est. based on PHB 10, 
p. 24 

est. based on Wester- 
man MW 4: 150 

SYB 1922 


SYB 1922 
ibid. 
ibid. 
ibid. 
ibid. 
est. of W. G. Shella- 
bear, MW 9: 379 
SYB 1922 
MW 13: 67 
SYB 1922 est. 
est. of W. G. Shella- 
bear, MW 9: 379 
ibid. 
ibid. 
SYB 1922 
SYB 1921 
SYB 1922 
est of Arnold Toynbee, 
Journ. Asiatic Soc., 
5: Pt. 2 and 3 
SYB 1922 
ibid. 
ibid. 
ibid. 
est. of W. G. Shella- 
bear, MW 9: 379 
SYB 1922 
SYB 1922 
ibid. 


China Cont. Committee 





COUNTY 
OR STATE 


Afghanistan 


East Indies 
Portuguese 


American 
Philippines 
Dutch 
East Indies 


French 


Indo-China 


A New Census of the Moslem World 


TOTAL 
PoPULATION 


6,380,500 


377,815 


10,350,730 


49,303,321 


265,200 
16,990,229 


MOosLEM 
POPULATION 


6,380,000 


586,999 


36,000,000 


AUTHORITY 

est. based on L. Martin, 
For. Aff., 1: 139 and 
SYB 1922 


est. based on PHB 80, 
p. 3 and W. G. Shel- 
labear, MW 9: 379 


SYB 1922 


est. of W. G. Shella- 
bear corrected by pop. 
increase 


PHB 77, p. 18 
MW 8: 269 





PHONETIC LAW AND IMITATION 
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THE PROUDEST ACHIEVEMENT of linguistic science is the demon- 
stration of the existence of regular phonetic laws. For example, 
while Middle Westerners pronounce a spirant r before a conso- 
nant, as in hard, hurt, horn, natives of the Southeastern states 
speak such words without an r-sound. The loss of the r is regular 
in two respects: it has been lost by all speakers of the dialect in 
question, and it has been lost in all words in which it formerly 
stood before a consonant; the process exhibits regularity as be- 
tween speakers and regularity as between words. It has been 
found that change of sound usually works in this way, and it is 
assumed by many scholars that it always and necessarily works 
thus within the limits of a single dialect, within a given period 
of time, provided the phonetic conditions of the change are fully 
taken into account. ; 

The reasons for this regularity are, however, not yet fully agreed 
upon. The matter has been discussed for more than forty years, 
and many solutions of the problem or of parts of it have been 
proposed, but there is apparently as much diversity of opinion 
now as at the beginning of the debate. In fact a distinguished 
scholar? has remarked: “On this subject able men have made 
profound guesses, but only guesses after all.” 

The earliest attempt to explain the regularity of sound change 
was made by Herman Paul, whose Principien der Sprachgeschichte 
was published first in 1880, and in its fifth edition in 1920. Ac- 
cording to Paul? we do not acquire and retain a memory picture 
of the motory sensations involved in the pronunciation of each 
separate word, but we remember instead the motory sensations 
connected with the production of each speech sound. Conse- 
quently, whenever we utter a given speech sound, in any word, 
the same mental picture of motory sensations comes to function. 





1 Siitterlin, Werden und Wesen der Sprache, p. 34. 
* Op. cit.,* pp. 49 ff. 
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For this reason, Paul holds that it is impossible to change a sound 
in one word without changing it in every other word in which it 
occurs. This is his explanation of the regularity of sound change 
as between words. Furthermore, each group of motory sensations 
is associated with a corresponding memory picture of auditory 
sensations belonging to the same speech sound. The auditory 
images are, as it were, composite photographs of sounds produced 
by all the speakers in one’s environment. It is this fact which 
binds the several speakers of a community together and causes 
regularity as between speakers. 

For a time this theory of Paul’s seemed to be pretty generally 
accepted by the adherents of the school which held that sound 
change admits of no exception (the so-called young grammar- 
ians), but during the last twenty-five years dissent has occasionally 
been expressed,* while latterly Paul is sometimes simply ignored,‘ 
and even Brugmann,” in his latest treatment of the question, 
differed from Paul in several vital respects. 

Jespersen® long ago pointed out that since phonetic change 
usually affects a sound only in certain surroundings (e. g., in the 
South, r is lost only before a consonant and at the end of a word), 
we must assume a memory picture not for the motory sensations 
of each sound, but of each group of sounds. A similar but more 
far-reaching conclusion is necessary for phonetic reasons also. 
The movements necessary to the production of a sound differ with 
its surroundings. In pronouncing the r of part, the Middle 
Westerners must lift the tip of the tongue from the position which 
it occupies during the sound [a], namely near the middle of 
the floor of the mouth; but in pronouncing the same sound in 
horn he must lift it from a position somewhat further back, and 
at the same time he must eliminate the rounding of the lips which 
is involved in the sound [9]. Similarly, the r position in Middle 





* BH. g. Wheeler, TAPA 32, pp. 9 f.; Herzog, Streitfragen der romanischen 
Philologie, p. 21; Schrijnen-Fischer, Indogermanische Sprachwissenschaft, 
p. 84. 

‘HB. g. Sapir, Language: an Introduction to the Study of Speech; 
Jespersen, Language: Its Nature, Development, and Origin. 

® Grundriss* I, pp. 63 ff.; Brugmann-Thumb, Griechische Grammatik*, 
pp. 5 ff. 

* Techmer’s Internationale Zeitschrift, 3, pp. 206 f. 
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Western part is followed by a further elevation of the tongue-tip 
until it touches the upper gum, and at the same time the vocal 
chords cease to vibrate; but in farm, the tongue-tip is lowered, 
the lips closed, and the nasal passage opened after the production 
of the r-sound, while the vibration of the vocal chords continues. 
We must then assume a separate memory picture of motory 
sensations for each sound in each of its possible combinations, and 
also for each possible variation of stress or pitch. 

Furthermore the phenomena of assimilation and dissimilation 
prove that each speech sound stands in relation to other sounds 
at a considerable distance from it. While these do not, as a rule, 
affect the actual movements of the speech organs in the produc- 
tion of the sound in question, they do modify the psychological 
state which accompanies and determines the production of the 
sound. This psychological state includes a memory picture of 
motory sensations but is more complex than that. Brugmann’ 
notes that we have completely identical phonetic conditions only 
in the case of homonyms such as Greek rpeis, “ three,” and rpeis, 
“vou tremble.” As a matter of fact, the surrounding words may 
influence a sound, as in many lapses, such as Kelly and Sheets for 
Shelley and Keats, and in dialectic Greek éxrs under the influence 
of érrd in counting. In short we can infer an identical psycho- 
logical basis for a given speech sound only in case a sentence is 
repeated with identical tone, accent, and tempo, and while the 
speaker is in precisely the same physiological and mental condition. 

As far as I can see, Paul’s theory is psychologically justified 
only in so far as it coincides with the law of habit. Our actions, 
whether in speech or not, tend to run in grooves to a certain ex- 
tent. But habit is a matter of association, and association is the 
basis of analogy. Clearly Paul’s followers will get little comfort 
out of building their theory of phonetic change on that foundation ! 

Even if we should grant the validity of the theory of a separate 
memory picture of motory sensations for each speech sound, it 
does not provide a cause for phonetic change, but only an expla- 
nation for the regularity of whatever change may occur. Paul 
emphasizes the fact that speech sounds are subject to constant 
slight variations. Under ordinary conditions the average of the 





7 Brugmann-Thumb, Griechische Grammatik,‘ p. 9. 
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variations remains constant, but whenever the speakers vary from 
the average in one direction more than in another, the average is 
thereby moved in that direction. Paul ® leaves to the physiologists 
the investigation of the reasons for a tendency to vary in one 
direction rather than in another. 

Now it is obvious that any cause of sound change which operates 
upon all members of a community alike can gradually deflect pro- 
nunciation in a given direction, and the resulting change of 
sound will of course be regular, whether Paul’s theory of motory 
sensation be true or false. One wonders, therefore, why Paul’s 
theory has survived so long. Not only is it demonstrably false, 
but it involves the assumption of causes of phonetic change which 
would of themselves explain the regularity of the change. 

It is quite clear that all members of a community may be sub- 
jected to a given impulse toward phonetic change. A strong 
stress accent tends to shorten and weaken the unaccented sounds 
until they finally vanish. An example of a regular sound change 
produced in this way is the weakening of vowels in Latin under 
the influence of the prehistoric stress on initial syllables. Simi- 
larly, the rhythmic tendency operates on all speakers, and thus 
regulates the secondary accent in many languages, notably French.° 
It is likely that several other general characteristics of pronuncia- 
tion, such as the speed of utterance and the energy of articulation, 
may cause regular changes of sound. All of these, however, are 
only proximate causes; we have still to inquire why a strong stress 
accent should develop in certain languages at certain times, why 
articulation is more rapid and more energetic in one language 
than in another, or at one time than at another. For the great 
majority of phonetic changes, moreover, we cannot name even 
such proximate causes as these. 

Hence there have been a number of attempts to explain sound- 
change by variations in climate, by migrations into regions with 
different climatic conditions, by differences between the vocal 
organs of the young and of the old, by the use of the habits of 





8 Principien der Sprachgeschichte*, p. 65. 

*See Rousselot, Les modifications phonétiques, p. 135; Passy, Petite 
phonétique comparée, pp. 34ff.; van Ginneken, Principes de linguistique 
psychologique, pp. 295 ff. 
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articulation of one language in the pronunciation of another. No 
specific suggestion of this sort has been generally accepted, and 
all of those with which I am familiar have been adequately 
refuted.*° 

More insidious is the contention of Paul Passy,** who says: 
“The reasons which cause the predominance of certain tendencies 
in a dialect are to be sought in the characier, the conditions of 
life, the social habits, and the hereditary disposition of the com- 
munity which speaks the dialect; but on this question, we can at 
present do no more than make vague suggestions or propose un- 
certain hypotheses.” This point of view has been elaborated by 
Wundt,'* who insists particularly upon the extreme complication 
of the causes involved. While some of these unknown or partly 
known causes may operate uniformly upon all members of the 
community, it is perfectly clear that many of them affect only 
one speaker or a few speakers; idiosyncrasies of individuals or of 
groups of individuals are common, whereas no man has observed a 
physical or mental peculiarity common to all speakers of a dialect 
which is not possessed also by speakers of neighboring dialects. 
Consequently the burden of proof rests upon those who would 
‘explain the regularity of phonetic change by the assumption of 
physiological and psychological factors, outside of the speech 
material itself (cf. above, p. 41), which operate uniformly upon 
a speech sound, in whatever word it occurs and whatever member 
of the community may be the speaker. 

But even if we admit their existence, they can explain only a 
part of the regular phonetic changes—those, namely, which occur 
by a cumulation of minimal variations so slight that they are 
severally imperceptible. Paul**® himself admits that his theory 
does not apply to those phonetic changes which take place sud- 
denly without a series of intermediate steps being possible, and he 
mentions by way of illustration metathesis, assimilation, and dis- 





1° See especially Oertel, Lectures on the Science of Language, pp. 194 ff., 
and Jespersen, Language, pp. 255 ff. 

11 Btude sur les changements phonétiques (1890), pp. 255 f. 

12 Vélkerpsychologie*, I, 1, pp. 382 ff. 

18 Principien der Sprachgeschichte,* p. 73; ef. Sievers, Grundziige der 
Phonetik*, pp. 269 ff.; Brugmann, Grundriss?, I, p. 64. 
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similation. Various scholars** have listed other changes which 
do not readily admit intermediate stages, such as kw > p, m)n, 
ks>s, P>f, 8>v, x>f. Herzog,’® to be sure, maintains that 
there is no such thing as a sudden change, but that all changes 
of sound represent a summation of minimal variations. It is 
probably true that a series of intermediate stages between any 
two sounds can be imagined. For example, kw may conceivably 
change to p by way of kp, and ks to s by way of ts and ss. These 
elaborate conjectural schemes, however, seem unsatisfactory, and 
besides it is well known that sudden changes of sound do actually 
occur daily in the speech of every one of us. I refer to such lapses 
as feak and weeble for weak and feeble. Many scholars maintain 
that lapses cannot cause sound changes, but at any rate, they 
clearly show that a sudden change of sound is possible. 

Furthermore, in the case of dissimilation, the assumption of 
gradual change will not save Herzog from the (fancied) difficulty 
which he is trying to avoid. For one of the two original sounds 
or sound groups remains unchanged and is ready to provoke a 
correction as soon as the change of the other has gone far enough 
to be perceptible. If we assume that the loss of aspiration in the 
first syllable of Greek *@.6yu was gradual, a time must neverthe- 
less have come when the two stop sounds were perceptibly different, 
and thereupon we are confronted with the same situation as if we 
assume a sudden change. In either case it is necessary to admit 
that the production of a sound perceptibly different from the one 
intended did not provoke a correction. 

But dissimilation may occur with complete regularity, as in the 
dissimilation of aspirates in Greek, which we have just used as an 
example, and in the corresponding change in Sanskrit. Paul *® 
notes the regularity of these two changes, and Brugmann*’ is 
inclined to assume regularity for sudden changes in general. 
Paul’s theory, as we have seen, does not offer an explanation of 
such regularity, and neither does any theory which makes regular 





14H. g., Sievers, loc, cit.; Porzezinski, Hinleitung in die Sprachwissen- 
schaft, pp. 147f.; Jespersen, Language, pp. 167 f. 

18 Streitfragen der romanischen Philologie, p. 53. Cf. Siitterlin, Das 
Wesen der sprachlichen Gebilde, pp. 35f. 

16° Principien der Sprachgeschichte*, p. 73. 

17 Grundriss*, I, p. 69. 
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sound changes due to some force or forces that constantly tend to 
deflect the pronunciation of a community in a given direction. 

These theories fail also to account for numerous other facts in 
phonetic history. By way of example let us examine the change 
of English [a] to [9] after [w], as in war, warm, water, and 
quart.1® Shakespeare rimes watch with match, wanting with 
granting, war with bar, warm with harm, ete. An observer of 
about the middle of the eighteenth century records the rounded 
vowel [9] in ward, warm, want, wasp, wash, watch, but the un- 
rounded vowel [a] in wabble, wad, wallop, etc. Another observer 
toward the close of the eighteenth century records the unrounded 
vowel in wash, water, wart, dwarf, and another of about the same 
date records the unrounded vowel in quality. Especially note- 
worthy is the fact that we find wash with rounded vowel about 
the middle of the century and the same word with the original 
unrounded vowel toward the close of the century. We have, then, 
in English of the eighteenth century irregularity both between 
words and between speakers in regard to this change. In present 
day British English, on the other hand, the irregularities have 
. nearly all been eliminated. One may still hear unrounded [a] 
in qualm and possibly in a few other words; but in general the 
change has now become regular. We have a phonetic law in 
British English that [a] after [w] has become [9], except before 
back consonants and f. In American English there is still a good 
deal of irregularity. 

It is, of course, possible that this change originated in a gradual 
and uniform shift in some local dialect and that the irregularity 
which we have observed was merely an incident of its spread to 
the standard language of all parts of England. Our present point 
is that the irregularity in standard English of the eighteenth 
century worked out to regularity in the nineteenth century. 

The change of English [ju] to [u] after dentals has a similar 
but more complicated history.*® After r there is no longer any 
trace of the pronunciation [ju], except in weak syllables; but in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century there was much irregu- 





18 This is an abridgment of the account in Jespersen, A Modern English 
Grammar, I, pp. 316 f. 
1° Jespersen, op. cit., I, pp. 381 ff. 
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larity. One writer merely condemns the pronunciation [u] as 
indolent and vulgar, but another recognizes [u] in cruciate, 
crucify, crude, true, and [ju] in crew, crucifix, cruel, etc. Like- 
wise after J preceded by another consonant the eighteenth century 
vacillation between [ju] and [u] has now given way to uniformity. 
Where J is not preceded by another consonant the older pronuncia- 
tion is still sometimes heard. Bernard Shaw ?° makes a character 
named Lucian distinguish a fine pronunciation of his name with 
[ju] from the ordinary pronunciation with [u]. After s and z 
there is still a good deal of inconsistency. After ¢, d, and n the 
older pronunciation is the common one in standard British English, 
although even in this position the change has worked out to sub- 
stantial regularity in many parts of America. 

It seems obvious that such phenomena as these are connected in 
some way with imitation, and there are many clear cases of the 
spread of a new sound by imitation. Bremer” describes the 
spread of Saxon 6 (from M.H.G. ow) in Vogtland, where it is 
supplanting the native @ in such words as Kédfman (Kaufmann) 
and léfn (laufen). Attic rr for general Greek oo (from xj, xj, Tj, 
and 6j) seems to have spread to the neighboring dialects of 
Euboea and Boeotia, and from Boeotia to Thessaly, long before 
Attic began its career as a common language for the Greek world.** 

Trautmann ** undertook to show that the uvular r of French 
and German originated in Paris in the seventeenth century and 
spread from that one centre. It is far from certain that he is 
correct in this generalization ; ** but his remarks about the gradual 
spread of the new sound in certain rural districts of Germany are 
extremely valuable. In 1880 he investigated the matter in 49 
villages within three hours of Leipzig. He found that all the 
children used uvular r, many people from thirty to fifty years old 
used both uvular and lingual r, while very few persons over fifty 
used only uvular r. The farther from the city he went, the more 





*° Cashel Byron, p. 37. 

*1 Beitraige zur Geographie der deutschen Mundarten, p. 13. 

72 See Buck, Greek Dialects, p. 65; Brugmann-Thumb, Griechische Gram- 
matik*, pp. 114 f. 

*8 Anglia, 3, pp. 204 ff. 

** See Jespersen, The Articulation of Speech Sounds, pp. 72 ff.; Delbriick, 
Annalen der ‘Naturphilosophie, 1, pp. 302 f. 
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frequent lingual r became. While Trautmann was a student in 
the Gymnasium at LHisleben, the older people of the village all 
used lingual r. But his schoolmates used uvular r, and insisted 
upon it so strenuously that Trautmann often had to defend his 
lingual r with his fists. 

In view of these and many similar facts, it is not strange that 
certain scholars have assigned imitation a prominent rdéle in pho- 
netic change. As early as 1879, Osthoff?° mentioned imitation 
as an important factor. Five years later, Friedrich Miller *° 
suggested the parallelism between fashion and phonetic law. But 
he found few followers, because phonetic change was supposed to 
take place without the consciousness of the speakers, while fashion 
was thought to spread by intentional and self-conscious imitation. 
Since the appearance of Tarde’s great work on imitation *’ it is 
clear both that imitation may be unconscious quite as well as 
conscious, and that the distinction between unconscious and con- 
scious imitation is of little importance. Building upon the foun- 
dation laid by Tarde, Oertel?* made imitation solely responsible 
for the spread of phonetic change through the community. He 
thus accounted for its regularity as between speakers. 

Oertel did not attempt to account for the regularity of phonetic 
law as between words. A change of meaning or an analogical 
change of sound spreads by imitation to all members of the com- 
munity without affecting any word but the one in which it origi- 
nates. Why, then, do certain changes of sound spread from word 
to word until they include every instance of the original sound or 
sound group under certain phonetic conditions? The answer to this 
question was given by Wheeler in a paper read before the American 
Philological Association in 1901. When one hears an unfamiliar 
pronunciation of a familiar word, one gets a double sound image. 





*> Das physiologische und psychologische Moment in der sprachlichen 
Formenbildung, pp. 20 ff. 

*° Techmer’s Internationale Zeitschrift, 1, p. 213. 

*7 Les lois de Vimitation, translated by Mrs. Parsons under the title 
Laws of Imitation, 

*8 Lectures on the Study of Language, pp. 134-188 and especially 269-273. 

2° TAPA 32, pp. 5 ff. Wheeler’s article has been cited with approval by 
Thurneysen, Die Etymologie, pp. 17, 35; Delbriick, Annalen der Natur- 
philosophie, 1, pp. 299 f.; Hinleitung in das Studium der indogermanischen 
Sprachen*, p. 158; Jespersen, Language, p. 293. 
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If he comes to imitate the new sound, either from a deliberate 
preference or simply because man tends to harmonize with his 
environment, that involves choosing the new as against the old. 
When familiar associations suggest the old sound in certain words, 
one nevertheless produces the new sound which has been heard in 
these words. It may therefore happen that when the old sound 
is about to be spoken in another word the new sound will suggest 
itself, although it has never been heard in that word. Thus addi- 
tional words tend to be affected as the change spreads from 
speaker to speaker, until all possible words and all the speakers 
of the community have gone over to the new fashion. 

Wheeler worked out his theory in connection with the variation 
between [u] and [ju] after a dental in American English. “In 
my own native dialect,” he says (p. 14), “I pronounced new as 
[nu].°° I have found myself in later years inclined to say [nju], 
especially when speaking carefully and particularly in public; so 
also [tjuzdi]. There has developed itself in connection with these 
and other words a dual sound image [u] and [ju] of such validity 
that whenever [u] is to be formed after a dental (alveolar) ex- 
plosive or nasal, the alternative [ju] is likely to present itself and 
create the effect of momentary uncertainty. Less frequently than 
in new and Tuesday, the [j] intrudes itself in tune, duty, due, 
dew, tumor, tube, tutor, etc.; but under special provocation I am 
liable to use it in any of these, and have even caught myself, when 
in a mood of utmost precision, passing beyond the bounds of 
imitative adoption of the new sound over into self-annexed terri- 
tory, and creating [dju] (do) and [tju] (two).” 

Similar cases of “ over-correction” are common wherever 
speakers of dialect learn a standard language. Many American 
dialects have final unaccented [i] for standard English [a] in 
such words as America, Indiana, Nebraska, piano, sofa; and the 
correction of this pronunciation leads many to say [doile] for 
doily, [prera] for prairie, [mizure] for Missouri, [sinsinete] for 
Cincinnati, etc. Berliners who normally use [j] for standard 
German [g] “will sometimes, when trying to talk correctly, say 
getat, gahr for jetzt, jahr.”** An Alemannian child who learns 





°° T have substituted for Wheeler’s symbols those used elsewhere in this 
article. 
*t Jespersen, Language, p. 294. 
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standard German has to substitute the diphthong [ai] for dialectic 
[i:] in many words, and consequently most of them say [papair] 
for Papier, or the like.*? In the first century before Christ stand- 
ard Latin pronunciation distinguished the aspirates of Greek loan- 
words from the native Latin fortes, and the effort to acquire this 
pronunciation led to the use of aspirates in certain Latin words, 
such as pulcher, Cethegus, triumphus. The Arrius of Catullus’ 
famous epigram (lxxxiv) even said chommoda.** Similarly the 
reaction against rustic 6 for Urban Latin au led Vespasian to call 
a certain Florus Flaurus, and induced the epigraphical forms 
scauria for oxwpia and austia for ostia.** 

The process is not confined to the learning of a standard lan- 
guage; it is likely to occur wherever a speaker imitates an un- 
accustomed pronunciation. Particularly instructive is the case, 
reported by Grammont,®* of a two-year-old boy whose speech was 
otherwise fairly correct, but who, in conversation with his younger 
sister, regularly employed [j] for [r], because she made this 
substitution in certain words. 

But, say those who will not desert the dogmas of the “ young 
grammarians,” all this material is totally irrelevant; it belongs 
in the chapter on dialect mixture, and has no bearing upon the 
change of sound in the normal development of a language.*® One 
must admit, of course, that any such process may be called dialect 
mixture. Even the two-year-old who accommodated his speech to 
that of his younger sister may be said to have adopted her dialect 
with variations, and whenever a new pronunciation arises from 
any source or cause whatever we may say that we have a new 
dialect. Schuchardt,** probably the greatest of all the opponents 
of the “young grammarians,” says, “I assume language mixture 
even within the most homogeneous linguistic community.” 
Brugmann ** notes that one cannot satisfactorily define the limits 


‘ 





*? Thurneysen, Die Htymologie, p. 17. 

** Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, pp. 70 ff. 

*4 Sturtevant, op. cit., pp. 58 ff. 

85 Mélanges linguistiques offerts a A. Meillet, p. 79. 

**So Leonard Bloomfield, AJP 43, p. 372. 

57 Uber die Lautgesetze, p. 16. 

°° Grundriss*, I, pp. 70f.; Brugmann-Thumb, Griechische Grammatik*, 
p. 10; cf. Wechssler, Giebt es Lautgesetze? Festgabe fiir Suchier, pp. 520 ff. 
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of a dialect, and that the influence of one individual’s speech upon 
another’s is not essentially different from the influence of the 
speech of one group upon that of another. 

Even if we had to assume contact of two fairly distinct dialects 
in order to explain regular sound change, that would cause no 
difficulty. In every community there are two or more class dia- 
lects, and, even in so uniform a linguistic area as the United 
States, one need not travel far to detect some differences of pro- 
nunciation. In earlier times dialectic divergence was undoubtedly 
greater and the dialectic: units much smaller than at present.*° 
Not only does the intensified intercourse of modern times make 
possible the spread of common languages over enormous regions, 
but it also tends to check the splitting of local dialects. Formerly 
dialect mixture was therefore even more common than it is today. 

Dialect mixture, however, is not the only possible source of the 
double auditory image which leads to the spread of a change from 
word to word. In Southern England and in New England final r 
is lost before an initial consonant but retained before an initial 
vowel of the next word,*° so that many words have two forms, as 
here below [hie bilou] —here and there [hior on 80], dear Paul 
[dio pol]—dear Ann [dior wn], better paid [beta peid]— better off 
[betar of], more meat [mo mit]—more of that [mor ov det], 
far west [fa west]—far away [far owei]. The double image thus 
acquired often induces an unetymological r after final vowels when 
the next word begins with a vowel, as in idear of, lawr of, ete. 
The process can be stated in the form of a problem in proportion, 
just as though it were due to analogy; [hie] + consonant : 
[hier] + vowel = [aidio] + consonant: faidier] + vowel. The 
difference from ordinary analogy is that the meaning of the words 
does not come into play. We have here a case of purely formal 
analogy.* 

As a new pronunciation spreads from word to word there may 
come a time when the old pronunciation is too rare to give ade- 
quate practice in forming the sound group concerned, and so a 





°° The contrary has sometimes been assumed. See e. g., Bloomfield, 
AJP 5, p. 182, and cf. Wheeler, TAPA 32, pp. 11 ff. 

*° Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar, I, pp. 370 ff. 

“Cf. Schuchardt, Uber die Lautgesetze. pp. 7 f. 
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generation grows up which finds that sound group difficult.” 
Thereupon the new sound is substituted for the old in all its 
occurrences, just as one who learns a foreign language substitutes 
his familiar articulations for those of the foreign language. The 
sound group [rju] under the accent was formerly common in 
English, but it is no longer habitual and we can produce it only 
with some difficulty. It is scarcely conceivable that the group 
should be discovered in any word in present day English, unless 
in some local dialect which may have retained it in a number of 
words. 

We cannot maintain, however, that the spread of a sound from 
word to word must always reach this goal. In the conflict be- 
tween the new pronunciation and the old, the old may finally 
prevail,** so that the net result of the process is to leave things 
as they were. An excellent example of this is furnished by the 
history of aspirates in Latin, to which wwe alluded above (p. 48). 
After aspiration had become so common that even Cicero felt 
compelled to say pulcher, Cethegus, triumphus, and Carthago, the 
tendency shortly set in the other direction. Quintilian implies 
. that the pronunciation was less common in his day than it had 
been, and Aulus Gellius cites several words with aspirates from the 
“ancients.” The Romance languages show no traces of the phe- 
nomenon. In this case, then, no less than when a new articulation 
drives out an old, the disfavored pronunciation was banished from 
the language, and there was no chance for an exception to the law. 

In French of the sixteenth century there was an extensive con- 
fusion between r and z (i. e., s between vowels).** Our authori- 
ties preserve more examples of the change from r to z than of z 
to r; but they give also several instances of the reactionary (cor- 
rective) change. Thus pére and mére became pese and mese, but 
cousin became courin. The temporary confusion was ended by the 
re-establishment of the original distinction, but one word at least 
has survived in both forms; chaise beside chaire owes its z to the 
sixteenth century confusion. Similarly the confusion of-v and w 





*?On the importance of habit in the production of speech sounds, see 
Oertel, Lectures on the Study of Language, pp. 218 ff. 

** So Sievers, Grundziige der Phonetik®, p. 268. 

** See Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue Frangaise*, I, pp. 346 ff. 
and references. 
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in Cockney English of the early nineteenth century * has been 
ended and both consonants are used by Cockneys as by other 
English speakers. It would have been possible for one or more 
words permanently to get a new form in the course of such devel- 
opment, but none has been observed. 

There are, then, two ways in which phonetic change is known 
to become regular. (1) When a speaker is familiar with two 
different pronunciations of a word or a group of words he is likely 
to extend the variation to other words in which he has never heard 
it; that is, he will substitute pronunciation B for pronunciation A 
in words in which only pronunciation A has hitherto been heard, 
or else he will extend pronunciation A in a similar way. Such 
variation continues until either the new pronunciation or the old 
has become nearly or quite universal—quite universal if the dis- 
favored sound or sound group becomes unusual. Such a double 
sound image is most frequently acquired by dialect mixture, but it 
may result from the imitation of any individual peculiarity of 
pronunciation, and in some cases it may come from sentence 
doublets. 

(2) A strong stress accent, rapid or energetic articulation, and 
some other general features of pronunciation tend to produce 
certain gradual changes in all members of a linguistic community. 
No doubt some speakers yield to such tendencies more readily than 
others, but constant intercourse tends to hold all speakers of a 
dialect together. We may assume that under an impulse of this 
sort an entire community may undergo a change simultaneously, 
but there is no reason for supposing that it is a common occur- 
rence. Furthermore, the underlying cause, 7. e., the accent or 
the mode of articulation, must have originated in a regular change 
of sound, and, as far as we know, there was no way in which this 
could spread from speaker to speaker and from word to word, ex- 
cept by imitation in the manner sketched above. 

If we are right in our explanation of the regularity of sound 
change, it is necessary to modify certain statements about phonetic 
law which have been often repeated. In the first place, it is not 
true that phonetic changes must take place without the knowledge 
of the speakers. It is perfectly clear that while they were going on 





“5 Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar, I, pp. 385 f. 
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some of the changes described above were known to some at least 
of the speakers concerned. We have actual records from English 
writers of the eighteenth century of the variation between [wa] 
and [wo], and of the variation between [ju] and [u] in classes 
of words in which the change is now complete and regular. The 
whole process is a matter of imitation, and, as with imitation itself, 
the self-consciousness of the subject, while quite possible, is alto- 
gether irrelevant. It does not follow that we must return to the 
teleological conceptions of the early comparative philologists. It 
is still true that no new pronunciation is purposely originated; we 
are here discussing only the spread of speech sounds, or secondary 
change, as Oertel has well named it. 

In the second place, it is quite possible for the requirement of 
intelligibility to hinder the spread of a new articulation.*® This 
does not mean that a speaker says to himself: “I will not pro- 
nounce thus and so, because I may not be understood.” He will 
at first use the new pronunciation as well where it causes the loss 
of a useful linguistic distinction as elsewhere; but when he is not 
understood and is asked to repeat his sentence, he will substitute 
the alternative pronunciation. Whenever in the rough and ready 
' experimentation that all speaking involves one of two alternative 
pronunciations proves to carry the meaning and the other not, 
there can be no question which will finally be preferred. 

This change of theory does not imply any great deviation from 
the present practice of all historical grammarians. It is customary 
to say that the o of Greek éAvoa, etc., was restored by the analogy 
of éeéa, érempa, etc., where o was regularly preserved. It is more 
likely that the o of éAvoa was preserved from change by the analogy 
of aorists from consonant stems and by the need of o to make the 
forms readily intelligible. Quite possibly the need to be understood 
has in some cases operated without the assistance of analogy, but 
I do not know of such a case. 

In the third place, exceptions to phonetic laws are possible. If 
a phonetic change virtually banishes a sound or a sound group from 
a dialect, it cannot survive in a few words; such a phonetic law 





*°So Jespersen, Techmer’s Internationale Zeitschrift, 3, pp. 203 f., Lan- 
guage, p. 287; Sechehaye, Programme et methodes de la linguistique 
théorique, pp. 175 ff. Cf. Sapir, Language, pp. 196 ff. 
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may not have exceptions. But an abortive phonetic change may 
leave some traces in the shape of words which show an irregular 
(sporadic!) change. Jespersen *’ lists several fairly clear ex- 
ceptions to phonetic law, and they must apparently be explained 
in some such way as we employed above for French chaise. 

There is, however, perfectly sound reason why we must retain 
the strict method which was brought to its full development by the 
“ young grammarians.” Except where the linguistic record is 
particularly full, as it is for the more important European lan- 
guages in recent centuries, it is impossible to trace any but the 
regular phonetic developments. Undoubtedly there have always 
been exceptional changes alongside of these; but we cannot detect 
them with the means now available. Consequently no etymology 
can be considered plausible if it involves an exception to a pho- 
netic law, unless the word in question can be traced back by a 
practically complete record to a point before the irregularity arose. 
Thus we can trace French chatse back to the time of its derivation 
from chaire, and Modern High German Neffe with short vowel to 
a period prior to the lengthening of short accented vowels which 
were not followed by two or more consonants. 

The foregoing remarks have been restricted to the share which 
imitation has in making phonetic change regular. It has not 
seemed necessary to examine Sapir’s ** theory of “ drift,” or 
Jespersen’s *° revival of the old doctrine that phonetic change is 
largely due to the universal human tendency to avoid effort. Both 
of these theories are attractive and they are entirely in harmony 
with the views here set forth; but it seemed simpler not to bring 
them into the discussion. 





*? Language, p. 295. 
*® Language, pp. 157 ff. 
4° Language, pp. 261 ff. 
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IN THE IssuE of the AJSL for April 1923 appeared a critical 
note by Langdon entitled “'Tag-tug a Male Deity.” The article 
opens in this way: “An effort has been made in certain articles 
to prove, on the basis of a late Assur Syllabary, that the ancient 
deified king Tag-tug or Utu was a female.” 

I had published in the AJSZ for October 1922 an article en- 
titled: “A Sumerian Tablet Relating to the Fall of Man,” in 
which I referred to the Assur syllabary and also denied the possi- 
bility of any connection between 4TAK-KU and ¢4Ziu-suddu. 
Since this last affirmation appears to have been objectionable to 
Langdon, I have good reason to believe that his note is especially 
aimed at me. In any case, I am of the opinion that ¢TAK-KU 
was a woman and that ¢Ziu-suddu had no closer relationship to 
her than that which we all have with our mother Eve. 

In my article in the AJSZ I had not embarked upon a dis- 
cussion of this subject because I fully believed that, in the face 
of later evidence, Langdon would abandon his earlier stand. In 
the present state of Sumerian knowledge, I do not think it is fair 
to reproach a writer for views he may have expressed years before, 
especially when new documents have appeared which have given 
additional help toward the right interpretation. In order that we 
may not ignore all later evidence, let us review all the facts in the 
case. 

Attention was first called to ?TAK-KU when this personage was 
found mentioned in a legendary tablet which Langdon misnamed 
“The Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and Fall of Man.” 
As we all know, one of the characteristics of the Sumerian lai- 
guage is that it generally fails to differentiate between masculine 
and feminine genders. I am therefore greatly surprised when I 
find Langdon asserting that “in the Epic of Paradise * Tag-tug 
is invariably referred to as a man. We find him addressed as 
nu-gis-sar or nukaribu ‘gardener.’ The scribe would have indi- 
cated the gender if he meant ‘ female gardener.’ ” 
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Now, in the case of a well-known personage like *# TAK-KU, 
this is just what the scribe would not have done. Langdon has 
read too much Sumerian not to know this, and I think that, on 
second thought, he will be very glad to take back his statement. 
But still more shaky is his second assertion that in the Epic 
¢TAK-KU is referred to as “this pious son of man.” The line 
which he quotes is badly destroyed and his translation, which is 
more than doubtful, rests entirely on his own interpretation of the 
tablet. But even granting, for the sake of argument, both trans- 
lation and reference, this would not help him at all in proving his 
point. 

There is in the “ Epic” only one expression which might give 
us a clue toward determining whether *TAK-KU was a man or a 
woman, and that is the appellative sal-m-dim, was sometimes 
follows the name of this personage. I believe that sal has to be 
translated “the woman.” But, be that as it may, I am quite safe 
in asserting that the Epic leaves this question absolutely unsettled. 

Things were at this point when Schroeder published two sylla- 
baries from Assur (Keilschrifttexte verschiedenen Inhalts, III, 63. 
65) which give the equation *7AK-KU = marat “anim, i. e. 
“4d TAK-KU =the daughter of the god Anu.” What marvel that 
scholars have accepted this statement as the first and only evidence 
on this obscure point? But Langdon brushes this aside without 
hesitation. He tells us that “the evidence of this syllabary ob- 
viously rests upon a false copy of the Assur scribe. In the Weld- 
Blundell Collection of the Ashmolean Museum there is an earlier 
copy of the syllabary in question which has ¢ nin-tag-tug = mdrat 
Anim.” 

But is Langdon certain that the statements of the Assur sylla- 
baries “ obviously ” rest upon a scribal error? As a general rule, 
I do not like to charge the poor scribes with too many sins. I 
always start with the assumption that an error is more likely to 
be found in the interpretation than in the text. Have we here a 
textual error or an error of judgment? 

If we had two absolutely identical lists of names and in one of 
them we found ¢TAK-KU while the other had *NIN-TAK-KU, 
all the rest of the lists being alike, the first and most natural in- 
ference would be that we are confronted by two variant spellings 
of the same name. I have prepared for publication hundreds of 
such lists and have always classed such differences in writing as 
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variants, without accusing either scribe of error. In fact, such 
variants are always welcome for the help they generally give in 
the interpretation of the words in question. 

All other things being equal, the difference in the syllabaries 
would simply prove that #TAK-KU and *NIN-TAK-KU are one 
and the same person. But the first natural inference is greatly 
corroborated by the fact that both ¢TAK-KU and 4 NIN-TAK-KU 
are followed by the same appellative “daughter of Anu.” If they 
were husband and wife, as Langdon wants to make them, how 
could both of them be “ daughters ” of the same god? 

Langdon accuses the Assur syllabaries of error, but does not 
point out where the error is. It cannot certainly be in the explana- 
tory column which reads “ daughter of Anu,” because that is the 
same in all syllabaries. The error must therefore be in the omis- 
sion of the NIN, so that the Assur text should have read, like the 
Weld-Blundell syllabary, *?NIN-TAK-KU = mérat 4 anim. 

If this be so, why reproach scholars for not having recognized 
the fact that the Assur texts contained an error?, No one knew 
of the existence of this *# NIN-TAK-KU before, while ¢TAK-KU 
was already known. How could one change the known into the 

‘unknown form? But there is more. In my article in the AJSL 
T had called attention to an unpublished list of gods (CBS 11889) 
belonging to the Nippur collection and there *TAK-KU is found, 
but not followed by his supposed wife. The list is certainly old, 
dating about 2200 B.c. Does Langdon want to change that also 
to *NIN-TAK-KU, and thus exclude *TAK-KU from all sylla- 
baries, substituting for his name that of his supposed wife? 

But all this he ignores, because he would establish a status for 
his newly-discovered goddess: “The new syllabaries prove that 
4 Tag-tug was associated with a woman, at any rate by the theolo- 
gians, and when they devised a wife for him her name was natur- 
ally ¢Nin-tag-tug, or Belit Tagtug, ‘the mistress Tag-tug.’” 
This statement would have been perfectly justified if his new sylla- 
bary read: 


¢TAK-KU 
4 NIN-TAK-KU DAM-BI-SAL = mérat ¢ anim. 
Unfortunately for his argument the new syllabary has only 


4 NIN-TAK-KU = marat anim, and this is too small a founda- 
tion for all his inferences. 
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The name “NIN-TAK-KU does not appear to be the original 
name of the wife of *‘TAK-KU, still granting, for the sake of 
argument, “TAK-KU to be a man. Langdon himself felt the 
objection when he qualified his statement by saying that this wife 
had been devised for him by the theologians. If, as the name 
suggests, “NIN-TAK-KU had such little individuality of her 
own as to be simply called by the name of her supposed husband, 
then we should expect his name to precede her own in all sylla- 
baries. 

Moreover, if she was really so unimportant, why call her the 
daughter of the god Anu, the greatest of the gods? And what 
greater honor could the “husband ” possess? And why relegate 
4TAK-KU to the condition of “ prince consort” when it is he 
alone, and not his wife, that is met with in old legends? And if, 
as Langdon admits, this wife has probably been devised for him 
by the late theologians, to which of the two originally belonged 
the appellative “daughter of Anu”? Certainly not to the wife, 
who had not yet been devised. 

It is of course possible to credit the theologians also with the 
invention of the relationship to Anu of this newly-invented 
@NIN-TAK-KU. Kings and heroes have been deified quite often, 
and have become members of the regular pantheon. But these 
personages had really existed, at least in legend, and had done 
something worthy of recognition. But what would be the purpose 
in deifying a newly invented goddess? 

It would, on the other hand, be perfectly logical to suppose 
that the theologians wanted to claim a divine origin for #TAK-KU 
and that originally he was not considered to have been in any 
special relationship with Anu. And, after all, is Langdon certain 
that *NIN-TAK-KU must be the wife of *TAK-KU? Is 
¢NIN-IB the wife of *IB? If the name of a god begins with 
the element NIN all we can deduce from the fact is that the name 
is probably feminine, or was originally feminine. 

All things considered, I do not think there is any error in either 
one of the two syllabaries in question, and I note with satisfaction 
the new variant ¢“NIN-TAK-KU —*TAK-KU. I find here ad- 
ditional proof, if any were needed, that I was right in claiming 
*TAK-KU to be a female deity. 

After all this, the identification of ?TAK-KU with ¢Ziu-suddu, 
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the hero of the Sumerian deluge story, naturally falls of itself. 
We cannot identify a woman with a man. But let us see if this 
identification would have any possibility ef standing, irrespective 
of any question of difference in sex. 

As I had occasion to point out, ¢TAK-KU was first known in 
the so-called Epic of Paradise. It is manifestly impossible to 
discuss here in detail Langdon’s interpretation of the tablet as 
against those of practically all other scholars. I may simply note 
that a worse misnomer for the tablet could not have been found. 
Langdon calls it: “The Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall 
of Man.” Let us begin with the article. How does Langdon 
know that this is the only epic treating of these subjects? At least 
the ¢Ziu-suddu legend was already well known, and indications 
of the existence of the Paradise and Fall stories were not lacking. 
Can we speak now of “ the ” Sumerian creation story? Secondly, 
the tablet contains nothing of epic character: it is pure legend. 
And as for the three chief points of interest, the Paradise, Deluge 
and Fall of Man, we may discuss them summarily. 

If we mean by Paradise a place where humanity enjoyed perfect 
bliss, as in the traditional view of the Garden of Eden before the 
’ Fall, then I am certain that in Langdon’s tablet we have no de- 
scription of Paradise. Moreover, as far as we know, the Baby- 
lonians did not believe in a Paradise of that kind, but thought 
that humanity had started in a savage condition. And we can go 
a step further and say that such an idea of Paradise did not even 
exist among the Hebrews, because the biblical account, when ex- 
amined carefully, differs greatly from its original interpretation 
(cf. my article in the Outlook for Jan. 3, 1923). 

I have granted to Langdon that in his tablet there is a refer- 
ence to the Fall; but this is only a question of personal interpre- 
tation, because the tablet is broken at that very interesting point. 
But, in order to find in the tablet a reference to the deluge, 
Langdon has to force the meaning of very clear and well pre- 
served passages. Jastrow was the first to point out that the period 
of nine months, instead of referring to the duration of the deluge, 
clearly points to the period of pregnancy in woman, and that the 
whole “ deluge” episode resolves itself into a fertilization myth 
by the marriage of two gods (cp. ‘Sumerian Views of Beginnings,’ 
in AJSL, Jan. 1917). 
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Once the existence of a Deluge episode in Langdon’s tablet is 
denied, the last line of defense for the proposed identification 
naturally goes. The first had been abandoned long ago. In the 
form tag-tug Langdon wanted to find a reduplication of the sign 
tug, which means naéhu “ to pacify.” The name Noah comes from 
the same root, hence the two names are identical. So many have 
been the objections to this argument that Langdon has wisely 
withdrawn it. Why not then take back also the strange statement 
that Noah was the protagonist of the fall? If mankind had not 
yet, in the days of Noah, eaten of the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge, then the very motive for sending a deluge would have been 
wanting. 

But Langdon ignored another bit of evidence which would have 
been decisive, had he given it due consideration. If ¢TAK-KU 
is the hero of the deluge, he cannot also be the protagonist of the 
Fall, granting this to have occurred at the very beginning of 
human history. That would give us the deluge immediately after 
the Fall, that is at a time when there was no sinful mankind to be 
destroyed, except the first progenitors who are supposed to have 
escaped in a boat. 

And we have actual proof that ?TAK-KU was the first reason- 
ing human being, mentioned at the very beginning of human his- 
tory. In a legendary tablet published by Prof. Barton (Baby- 
lonian Inscriptions, No. 11) we have again a description of con- 
ditions as they existed at the very beginning. Here, however, the 
language is less poetical and much plainer, so that there is no 
doubt that, when *TAK-KU enters upon the scene, there existed 
no domesticated animals and no cultivated plants. Human beings 
appear to have roamed about with the animals in a savage con- 
dition, and it is to *TAK-KU that credit is given for beginning 
the work of civilization. I have been fortunate in finding several 
other tablets which complete and continue that very interesting 
story, but what Prof. Barton had published should have been suffi- 
cient to prove to Langdon that *TAK-KU had nothing to do with 
¢ Ziu-suddu. 

Summing up the argument I maintain that *TAK-KU is a 
female deity because: (1) Two Assyrian syllabaries clearly state 
that she is the daughter of the god Anu. (2) The Weld-Blundell 
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Syllabary gives us a secondary form of her name composed with 
the element NIN. 

I also deny any connection between * TAK-KU and @ Ziu-suddu, 
the hero of the Deluge, for the following reasons: (1) There is no 
mention of the Deluge in Langdon’s tablet, and therefore there is 
no basis for the identification. (2) It is illogical to place the Fall 
and the Deluge episodes at the same period of time. (3) ?TAK- 
KU is a woman and ¢ Ziu-suddu a man. 

To make his work complete, Langdon in his note identifies 
4 NIN-TAK-KU, the supposed wife of *TAK-KU, with the wife 
of *Ziu-suddu. This can be disposed of very briefly, because all 
the arguments which have been brought against the first identifi- 
cation are valid against the second. Add to this that * NIN- 
TAK-KU, being a creation of the late theologians, cannot have 
been the wife of an historical personage, and that we happen to 
know precisely nothing about this Mrs. *Ziu-suddu. What good 
would it do to identify anyone with her? 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
MANICHAEISM 


A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


1. Ramratikh as a Designation of the Mother of Life. 


In MANICHAEISM we are familiar with the figure of the great 
mother-goddess, the Mother of Life (or, more exactly, Mother of 
the Living), who is found likewise in the earlier Gnostic systems. 
The triune relationship of a Father God, Mother Goddess, and Son 
is recognizable, and is familiar elsewhere.” In the Greek and Latin 
writings dealing with the Religion of Mani and in the Gnostics 
the mother is spoken of as 4 Marnp ris Zwns, Mater Vitae (or as 
4 Matnp tov Zovrwv, Mater Viventium).® In the Syriac scholia by 
Theodore bar Khoni, when treating of Manichaeism, she is also 
alluded to several times as the ‘ Mother of Life’ (or ‘ Mother of 
the Living’), Emma d* Hayyé*; and in the Arabic chapter on 
Mani’s teaching in an-Nadim’s Fihrist she is called both the ‘ Mo- 
ther of Life’ (Umm-al-Hayah) and ‘Mother of the Living’ 
(Umm-al-Ahy@).° 

When the remains of actual Manichaean documents were dis- 
covered, a score or more years ago in the Oasis of Turfan, Eastern 
Turkistan, it was interesting to find among these Fragments in 
several languages allusions to this divine mother. Thus, in the 
Fragments which are written in the Middle Persian form that is 





1 Regarding the latter point consult Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, 
p. 1-83; idem, art. ‘Gnosticism,’ in Hncycl. Brit, 12. 155-156; and also art. 
‘Great Mother of the Gods’ (by G. Showerman, Encycl. Brit, 12. 401-403). 

2 Cf. Cumont, Recherches sur le Manichéisme, 1. 15, n. 1. 

® See Hegemonius, Acta Archelai, 7. 3 (ed. Beeson, p. 10); Epiphanius, 
De Haeresibus, 26, ch. 10, in Migne, Patrolog. Graec. vol. 41, col. 348; 
Irenaeus, Contra Haereses, 1. 30. 2 (ref. to Mater Viventium in connection 
with the Ophites), in Migne, Patrolog. Graec. vol. 7, col. 695; consult 
Beausobre, Histoire de Manichée, 2. 313, n. 7; Cumont, Recherches, 1. 14- 
15; Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity, 2. 293, n. 1. 

*See Pognon, Inscriptions Mandaites, p. 127, 128, 129 (text), p. 185, 
188, 189 (transl.) ; cf. Cumont, p. 14, 25, 33. 

5 See Fliigel, Mani, p. 59, line 1 and p. 70, line 8 (text), cf. p. 91, 100 
(transl.). 
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commonly known as Turfan Pahlavi, her name appears as Madar 
% Zindagan or Zindagin Madar, lit. ‘Mother of the Living.’ ® 
Similarly, in the old Turkish Manichaean Fragments from Khocho 
she is termed the ‘ Mother Goddess, Og T'(dé)ngri.". Furthermore, 
in the Chinese Manichaean Treatise found in the Grottoes of Tun- 
Huang, she is called the ‘ Excellent Mother,’ Shan-mi (or Chan- 
mou, according to the French transliteration) .* 





*See F. W. K. Miiller, Handschriften-reste in Estrangelo-schrift aus 
Turfan, Zweiter Teil (Abh. Kgl. Preuss. Akad. Berlin, 1904) for the fol- 
lowing references. Fragments, M. 300, line 3 (= Miiller, 2. p. 47) Madar 
% Zindagin; M. 4d, line 8 (= Mii. 2. p. 55) Zindagén Madar; likewise 
M. 12c=M. 172, 1. 13 (= Mii. 2. p. 25 =p. 101, 102) simply Madar. 

7 See A. von Le Coq, Tiirkische Manichaica aus Chotscho, I, III (AKPAk. 
Berlin, 1912, 1922) for the following references. Frag. T. II, D. 173b. 
recto line 17, and verso 1. 1 (= Le Coq, 1. p. 13, 14) Og T(a)ngri; also 
T. M. 291 recto(?) line 11 (—Le Coq, 3. p. 7) Og T(a)ngri. Refer also 
to the discussion below (No. 2, Addendum) regarding Ogiitmis 6g in T. II. 
D. 176 recto line 14 (= Le Coq, 3. p. 15). 

8 See Chavannes and Pelliot, Un Traité manichéen retrowvé en Chine, in 
Journal Asiatique, 1911, p. 511, with note 1, and p. 515, 525. Being inter- 
ested in understanding the force and meaning of the first word (Shan) 
~I have asked for information from my kind Sinologist friends. Professor 
Pelliot personally tells me that there is no doubt that shan (‘chan’) is 
an attribute of the Mother, and he translates by ‘la Mére excellente.’ I 
have furthermore had the advantage of conferring with my Chinese pupil, 
Mr. Ti-Shan Hsii, regarding the pregnant signification of this adjective. 
Mr. Hsii informs me that the meaning of shan was ‘ auspicious,’ and he 
adds that in the first Chinese dictionary (Shoh-wen), written early in the 
Han Dynasty, the word is given with the explanation ‘ auspicious’ (see 
Shoh-wen Ch’ai Tze, vol. 2, p. 13 b, Shanghai, 1923, Chung Hwa Book Com. 
pany). He furthermore tells me that in the Great Dictionary of the Chinese 
public, Shanghai, 1915, under the division “k’ou” (‘mouth’) there are 
numerous meanings recorded as appearing in the Classics. The common- 
est ones (listed with their sources) are the following: ‘(1) Happy, (2) 
Excellent, (3) Good, (4) Virtuous, (5) Peaceful, (6) Merciful, (7) Great, 
(9) Pleasing, (14) Friendly.’ Mr. Thomas F,. Carter, my colleague and 
former student, similarly says that the idea conveyed by the adjective is 
approximately; ‘ good, kind, loving, righteous,’ like the Greek dya@és in its 
various shadings of meaning. Our Columbia professor in Chinese, Pro- 
fessor Lucius C. Porter, has likewise drawn my attention to the idea of 
‘ good’ (as opposed to evil) as a fundamental definition of shan in one of 
the native dictionaries, the association of the ideas of ‘ auspicious’ and 
‘good’ being a natural one. He has likewise referred me to Williams, 
Chinese English Dictionary, p. 752, where, among the primary significa- 
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Now in one of the Turfan Middle Persian Fragments (M. 172 
recto 1. 13-18), which is written both in Turfan Pahlavi and in a 
Pahlavi ‘ dialect ’-gloss that accompanies the former, we have a 
special name added in the ‘ dialect ’-gloss as a further designation 
of the Mother Goddess; it is Ramratikh.® The content of the 
passage itself may briefly be summarized thus: it gives an ascription 
of praise to several of the divine beings, adding their titles in the 
gloss. Among those mentioned in succession are the ‘ Father’ 
(whose name is dialectically glossed as ‘ God Zarvan, ZarvaBayiy), 
the ‘Mother’ (glossed as RamratukhBayiy), and the ‘Son’ 
(originally Primal Man, who is glossed as Jesus, Yésuviy).1° The 
precise meaning of the name Rdmratikh (the appended word 
Bayiy being ‘ Goddess’), as applied to the Mother of Life in this 
gloss, has long been a problem. A suggestion is here put forward, 
which may possibly help towards the solution of the crux. 

The Middle Persian word Ramratikh is to be divided, I believe, 
as Ram-ratikh (Ram-ratix). The first element is manifestly the 
familiar Pahlavi ram, NP. ram, ‘joy, gladness, happiness,’ which 
is well known in derivatives, like Phl. ramisn, and found equally 
in Avestan as raéman-, ‘rest, joy, from the root ram-, ‘ to rest, 
repose.’7* The second element (ratikh) appears to be a ‘ dia- 
lectic’ abstract, formed from the noun and adjective Phl. rat 
(rad), ‘ giver, liberal, generous,’ which abstract itself appears in 
ordinary Pahlavi as ratih (radih), ‘ generosity, liberality, boun- 
teousness, benevolence.’ 12, The formative ending -aikh is doubtless 
a ‘dialectic’ variation of the ordinary -th, which is common 
enough as an abstract termination in the Pahlavi Books, and is 





tions, are set down ‘ good from principle, virtuous, meek, docile, skilful.’ 
This information at best helps to make non-Sinologists acquainted with 
the gamut run by the word under consideration. 

° See Miiller, op. cit. p. 101, 102. 

1° The role of the celestial Jesus as a fulfilment of that of Primal Man 
is recognized elsewhere in Manichaeism. It is implied, for example, in 
Theodore bar Khoni, tr. Pognon, p. 191-193; also in an-Nadim’s Fihrist, 
tr. Fliigel, Mani, p. 91; and consult especially Reitzenstein, Das iranische 
Erléisungsmysterium, p. 154; idem, Das manddische Buch des Herrn der 
Grosse, p. 90. 

11 Consult Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wérterbuch, col. 1511, 1524. 

12 See West and Haug, Glossary of the Arda Viraf, p. 130; and ef. S. D. 
Bharucha, Pahlavi-Pazend-English Glossary, p. 258, Bombay, 1912. 
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there sometimes written as a graph (~). The meaning of this 
compounded name Ramratikh would therefore be literally ‘ Joy- 
givingness,’ ‘ Liberality of Joy, and Ramratikh Bayiy would be the 
‘Goddess of the Bounteousness of Joy ’—a title well suited to the 
Mother of Life, whose true office is to dispense happiness. 

Additional support for the proposed etymology of this epithet 
Ramratikh, applied to the Mother as the one who imparts joy, is 
afforded by two passages in the Fihrist, to which I would call atten- 
tion in this connection. 

The first of these is found in the section of.the Fihrist edited by 
Fliigel, Mani, p. 55, 1. 3, in which she is personified under the 
name of ‘Joyousness’ (Arabic Bahjah), which he renders as 
‘ Frohlichkeit’ (op. cit. p. 88,1. 10).1% Although Fliigel was doubt- 
ful in his notes (p. 208 n. 110) as to what identification to suggest 
for ‘ Frohlichkeit,’ he had an inkling that the name might possibly 
be used to designate the ‘Mutter des Lebens.? The times have 
since given proof that this surmise was correct. The context of the 
passage itself showed that the personage personified as ‘ Joyous- 
ness’ was directly associated with the Living Spirit in rescuing 

Primal Man after he had been overcome by the Powers of Darkness. 
' We now know from the Syriac Scholia of Theodore bar Khoni and 
from the Manichaean documents later available in the older Turk- 
ish and Chinese, that it actually was the Mother Goddess who was 
thus united with the Living Spirit in Primal Man’s deliverance.** 
Consequently there can remain no doubt that ‘ Joyousness’ 
(‘ Frohlichkeit’’) in this particular passage of the Fihrist is, like 
Ramratikh, a designation for the joyous Mother of Life. 

The second passage in the same Arabic work is one for which a 
new interpretation can be offered in the light already thrown upon 
the subject. This passage (Fliigel, Mani, text p. 54, 1. 5, transl. 
p. 87, 1. 19) relates to an earlier stage in the conflict between 





19 Regarding this well-known word bahjah, consult Freytag, Lewicon 
Arabico-Latinum, 1. p. 64, and cf. also Steingass, Pers. Hng. Dict. p. 210, 
s. v. bahjah (Arabic), ‘ gladness, cheerfulness, joyfulness.’ No departure 
from the text of our passage is made in the large edition of the Fihrist by 
Fliigel-Roediger-Miiller, p. 329, 1. 29; Leipzig, 1871. 

14 See Theodore bar Khoni, tr. Pognon, p. 188; Turkish Frag. T. IT, D. 
173b, recto ll. 16-20, verso ll. 1-4 (Le Coq, Tiirk. Man. 1, p. 13-14, cf. p. 
40-41) ; furthermore, the Chinese Treatise tr. Chavannes and Pelliot, JA. 
1911, p. 510-514. Cf. also Alfaric, Les Ecrituwres manichéennes, 2. 215, n. 2. 
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Light and Darkness, namely, that moment when the King of Light, 
as God, evolves a plan for bringing Primal Man into being. This 
he does, in combination with other spiritual aids, by evoking or 
creating Primal Man through the agency of a power that is ordi- 
narily translated as the ‘ Geist seiner Rechten ’—so Fliigel, reading 
the Arabic adjective as yamnah.’*> But instead of so reading the 
Arabic word I should prefer to point it as ywmnah, ‘ happiness, 
felicity ’ ;** and should accordingly suggest that the sentence means: 
‘He (i. e. the Godhead) begat by His Spirit of Happiness.’ 
This would be simply another way of expressing the attribute ‘ Joy- 
ousness,’ as applied above to the Mother of the Living, whom 
scholars believe to be intended here.‘7 The idea for such an inter- 
pretation I owe to my former pupil Mr. Anis E. Khuri, now Pro- 
fessor in the American University of Beirut, Syria, who, without 
having any previous acquaintance with Manichaeism, translated the 
Arabic phrase at once as ‘by his spirit of bliss.’ Quite indepen- 
dently my Assistant, Dr. Yohannan, likewise rendered it offhand 
as ‘blessed (or beatific) spirit.’ So much from authorities outside. 
As a result, the suggestion tentatively presented regarding the 
interpretation of this second passage seems worth taking into 
consideration. 





15 See Fliigel, p. 87 and p. 199, n. 1; he is followed by Kessler, Mani, 
p. 389, and by scholars in general. 

16For Arabic yumnah see Freytag, Lex. Arabico-Latinum, 4, p. 524, 
‘ felicitas, prosperitas’; cf. Steingass, Pers. Eng. Dict. p. 1586, ‘ happiness, 
prosperity.’ 

17 See Bousset, Hauptprobleme, p. 177, 178; Legge, Forerunners and 
Rivals of Christianity, 2. 293, n. 1, ‘Spirit of the Right [Hand],’ where 
an Egyptian idea is suggested. Fliigel, Mani, p. 199, n. 90, himself ack- 
nowledges that this ‘Geist der Rechten’ is not mentioned elsewhere (nir- 
gends genannt) in the Fihrist and that we look for it later in vain 
(spiiter vergebens). In putting forward the proposed interpretation as 
‘Spirit of Happiness,’ I have by no means neglected carefully to consider 
TPhl. dasnézaidag’an, ‘sons of the right’ in M. 4f., line 14 (= Mii. 2. p. 
58, duly consulting Miiller’s references; cf. also p. 57 dagn); nor, may be 
added, have I forgotten such passages as Acta Archelai, ch. 7, § 4-5 (ed. 
Beeson, p. 10-11) regarding the Manichaeans giving the right hand in 
greeting, and also the phrase of St. Augustine, Epist. Fund., ch. 11, § 13, 
‘may the right hand of light protect you.’ Due attention has been given 
likewise to some general allusions to ‘the right’ in Bousset, Hauptprob- 
leme, p. 346; Legge, Rivals and Forerumners, 2. 164. Such references are 
included here to show that they have not been overlooked. 
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In view of all that has been brought forward there appear to be 
good grounds for accepting the proposed etymology of the name of 
the goddess Ramratikh as meaning the very ‘ Liberality of Glad- 
ness,’ or ‘ Bounteousness of Joy,’ when applied to the Mother in 
the ‘ dialectic’ Turfan Fragment. Mani’s poetic imagination had 
a fancy for such highly-colored titles; witness his Adamas Hero, 
King of Honor, Splenditenens (®eyyoxdroyos), Maiden of Light, 
and the rest. 


2. The Problematic ‘Nahnahah’ as applied to the Mother of the 
Living in the Fihrist. 

The Arabic account of the return of the pure soul of the Mani- 
chaean Elect, by several stages, to the supernal realm of Light, as 
given by an-Nadim in the Fihrist, describes the Elect as first ‘ as- 
cending by the Column of Praise (Milky Way) to the sphere of 
the Moon, and to the Primal Man (i. e. who is in the Sun), and 
to the —?— Mother of the Living, to where first he was in 
the Paradises of Light.’ ** 

The word here marked as ‘—?—.,’ which precedes the Mother 
_ of Life, is a designation of some sort, whether nominal or adjec- 
tival. Fliigel, in his translation (Mami, p. 100), renders it as a 
proper name—‘ zu der Nahnaha der Mutter der Lebendigen.’ In 
commenting upon this passage, Fliigel (p. 343) simply says: 
‘Nahnaha, ein Wort, das in seiner einfachen Uebersetzung die 
Abwendung des Bésen bedeutet.’ So great is Fliigel’s authority 
that he has been generally followed by other writers in regarding 
the word as a proper name.’® The only hint of hesitation expressed 
on the subject, so far as I have found, is an incidental intimation 
by Chavannes and Pelliot when touching, in a footnote, upon the 
designation of the Mother in the Chinese Manichaean Treatise.” 
They mention this Fihrist passage with a slight qualification as to 
‘le nom de Nahnaha, que Fliigel traduit hypothétiquement par 
“ Abwendung der Bésen.”’ That is all they remark. 





18 See Fliigel, Mani, text p. 70 ll. 6-8, transl. p. 100 ll. 27-30; and large 
edition of the Fihrist by Fliigel-Roediger-Miiller, Kitab al-Fihrist, 1, p. 
335 1. 15; ef. notes in vol. 2, p. 172. 

1° Thus also ‘Nahnaha’ in the translation of this passage by Kessler, 
Mani, p. 399; similarly other later writers. 

2° Chavannes and Pelliot, JA. 1911, p. 511, n. 1, end. 
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As a student of Manichaeism, though not an Arabist, I have 
long felt uncertain as to whether, if really a proper name, such a 
designation as the ‘ Averting (of Evil)’ was an appropriate one for 
the character of the Mother Goddess in the Religion of Mani, or 
whether some other reading of the Arabic letters than Nahnahah 
might not be possible. Accordingly I had recourse to my friend 
and colleague Professor Richard Gottheil for help in the matter. 

He carefully examined with me the variants in the three manu- 
scripts noted in Fliigel, p. 70, n. 9, finding no additional ones 
recorded in the large edition of the Fihrist by Fliigel-Roediger- 
Miiller, 1, p. 335 and 2, p. 172. It became clear that Fliigel (ap- 
parently following Ms. C, since no comment is made) had based 
his reading and interpretation of ‘ Nahnahah,’ as a nomen pro- 
prium, upon the Arabic verb nahnah, ‘ depulit, retinuit (aliquem 
are), for which verb, indeed, there is good authority in the older 
Arabic lexicographers.** Yet I still felt misgivings as to the read- 
ing and explanation adopted by Fliigel, because it seemed to me 
non-Manichaean in spirit. A further study then followed with regard 
to the variants recorded in Fliigel’s footnotes concerning the three 
other manuscripts (Hammer-Purgstall, Leyden, Vienna). These 
furnish: H. agg), D. angst, V. agJl . Doctor Gottheil 


observed that the unpointed word in manuscript V. can be read as 
al-bahiyyah, the form bahiyyah being a well-known adjective that 
denotes ‘ possessing the quality of beauty or goodliness, shining, 
brilliant, radiant.’ 2? Further support for this reading is given by 
the Leyden manuscript (L.), which explicitly marks the letters as 
b hi m(!) h, and can be read as bahiyyah by omitting the m as 
excrescent. 

On the basis of these conferences with my colleague I venture to 
offer, tentatively, the suggestion that we should consider the desig- 
nation in question as an adjective, not as a proper name, and adopt 
the reading al-bahiyyah, ‘the beautiful, goodly, shining, brilliant, 





21 See Freytag, Lewicon, vol. 4, p. 347 (citations from Arab lexicograph- 
ers); De Goeje, Glossariwm (Tabari), p. 532 (two citations, one being 
from an old Diwan); Wahrmund, Handwérterbuch Arab. Deutsch, 2, p. 
1075, nahnah, ‘ abhalten.’ 

*2 See Freytag, Lewicon, 1. p. 168, bahi, adj. ‘ pulcher, nitens, splendens ’; 
baha@’, noun, ‘ pulchritudo, splendor’; also verb bahd, ‘ nituit, micat’; cf. 
Wahrmund, Handwérterbuch Arab. Deutsch., 1. p. 267, ‘in schénheit gliinz- 
end’; see likewise Lane, Arab. Hng. Dict. 1, p. 270 (adj.), 269 (verb). 
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radiant.’ Probably ‘ radiant’ will best suit the Manichaean sense. 
In translating such terms from the Arabic we need to take into 
account the atmosphere involved. But it will remain for others 
more qualified than myself to decide whether we are ultimately 
entitled to say Exit ‘ Nahnaha’ as ‘Mutter der Lebendigen,’ and 
Enter ‘the Radiant Mother of the Living,’ thus bedecked for the 
role. 

Addendum. One point more in this connection. The inter- 
pretation proposed, as giving an adjectival epithet to the Mother 
of the Living, may possibly help to throw some light on the mean- 
ing of the problematic Turkish adjective dgiitmis (or ogiitmis) 
applied to the Mother (6g, 0g) in one of the Turkish Manichaean 
Fragments from Khocho. In Frag. T. II. D. 176 recto, 1. 14-15 
(= Le Coq, Tiirkische Manichaica aus Chotscho, 3, p. 15) there 
occurs the phrase ogiitmis 0g, which Le Coq renders by ‘ die *ge- 
priesene Mutter(-Gottheit),’ leaving the translation of the adjec- 
tive ‘*gepriesene’ as uncertain. Andreas, in a later rendering of 
the same passage, takes the attribute in question as a participial 
adjective (but adds an interrogation mark) and translates as ‘ die 
Mutter, welche sie [die Tochter des Lichts] gebiert(?).’* 

. The query now raised is a double one. Can we perhaps associate 
this debatable Turkish epithet in some way with the meaning sug- 
gested for the Arabic above? Or can we connect its meaning in 
some manner with that implied in the previous discussion of Ram- 
1atikh and the footnote concerning the Chinese Shan? Specialists 
in those fields must decide. 


3. The Manichaean ‘Seals’. 


Mani’s religion enjoined upon its followers a belief in and the 
keeping of certain ‘seals’ as consecrated symbols of the faith. 
These seals are seven in number, as can now be shown. With three 
of them (moral) we have long been familiar as the Three Seals of 
the mouth, hand, and bosom, to be observed in the daily conduct 
of practical life. But until the Turfan texts became available it 
was not known that there were four additional seals, spiritual or 
doctrinal in their nature, the belief in which as articles of faith 
was to be accepted by the Manichaean before entering into the 





28 See Andreas cited in Reitzenstein, Das Mandéische Buch des Herrn 
der Grosse, p. 52. 
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religion. Drawing upon these texts from Eastern Turkistan, and 
supplementing them from other sources, the present section of the 
paper will be devoted to calling attention to this fourfold group in 
particular, and then to discussing also the well-known group of 
three in somewhat less detail. 

(a) These four doctrinal seals, which first came to notice 
through the discovery of the Manichaean documents themselves, 
are called the ‘Four Bright Seals,’ emblematic of true faith. 
The passage in which they are particularly referred to is found in 
the Turkish Manichaean Confession-prayer, where the faithful re- 
peats the following words: 


‘Four Bright Seals (tért y(a)ruk tamya) have we 
sealed in our hearts. (1) One is Love, (and that is) the 
seal of Azruathe God. (2) The second (is) Faith, the 
seal of the God of the Sun and the Moon. (3) The third 
is the Fear of God, (and this is) the seal of the Fivefold 
God (i. e. Primal Man, Ormazd). (4) The fourth is the 
wise Knowledge, the seal of the Burkhans (or Divine 
Revealers of Religion).’ ** 


The four seals of doctrine therefore comprise (1) love for the 
Godhead, (2) faith in the Sun and Moon as the great orbs of 
light, (3) reverence for Primal Man as a celestial power, (4) 
belief in the existence of Divine Messengers who, from time to 
time, bring inspired knowledge to the world. 

A ray of light breaks in. The four spiritual seals betoken the 
fourfold majesty of the Father God in his divine aspects (rév 
TETpampoowrTrov Tlarépa TOU MeyeOous) , as so named in the Greek For- 
mula of Abjuration to be recited by Manichaeans on their con- 
version to Christianity. Further elucidation is obtained when these 
four seals are brought into connection with a Turfan Pahlavi 
Fragment that refers to ‘ (1) God Zarvan, (2) Light, (3) Power, 
(4) Wisdom,’ and also into connection with a similar one in a 
Turkish Manichaean Fragment of like content. But this 
point is not elaborated here because it will be discussed, with spe- 





*% See Le Coq, Khuastuanift, ll. 177-183 (JRAS, 1911, p. 291-292); id. 
German edition, Chuastuanift, p. 17, 1. 15-18 (Abh. kgl. Preuss, Ak. Wiss., 
Berlin, 1911, p. 17). 
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cific references, in my forthcoming volume devoted to Manichaeism. 
Sufficient here to have drawn attention to the connection.”® 

A proper understanding of these Four Bright Seals as spiritual 
and as doctrines of faith helps to throw added light on a passage 
in the Fihrist which sums up the spiritual precepts that Mani 
gave as (four) articles of faith, besides the three seals of conduct 
and the ten commandments, in the following words: 


‘The Belief in the Four Great-majesties (lit. ‘ Great- 
nesses’),?° namely, (1) God, (2) his Light, (3) his 
Power, and (4) his Wisdom. Now, (1) God, whose name 
be glorious, is the King of the Paradises of Light; (2) his 
Light (is) the Sun and the Moon; (3) his Power (is) the 
Five Angels, namely, the Zephyr, Wind, Light, Water, and 
Fire; (4) his Wisdom, the Holy Religion.’ [This latter is 
further explained by special reference to the revealers and 
exemplars of the faith].?” 


The application of this Arabic passage is quite obvious in view of 
what has been brought out above. 

_ The interpretation that has been suggested aids likewise in mak- 
ing clear the fact that we have a similar allusion to the four doc- 


trinal seals in a Chinese Manichaean Fragment, discovered 
by Pelliot (see JA. 1913, p. 105), which contains rules for entering 
into the faith. The believer, after accepting the tenets of the Two 
Principles and the Three Times, or Ages, is then led (op. cit. p. 
116) to the consideration of ‘the Four Calm Bodies of the 
Law,—which Four Bodies of the Law are... 278 Although 





*° The explanation offered above appears to dispose of the uncertainty 
which puzzled Le Coq in regard to the number ‘four’ (in contrast to the 
familiar ‘three’ seals) when dealing with the Turkish passage (see Le 
Coq, Khuastuanift, p. 303, n. 34). I have since found that Alfaric, Les 
Ecritures, 2. 56-57, holds a view similar to my own. Differently, Legge, 
Forerunners and Riwals, 2. 343; compare furthermore Reitzenstein, Jran. 
Erlés. p. 203-204. 

*°The Four Great-majesties are the same as that in the grouping given 
also just above. Besides these four, Manichaeism recognizes also ten and 
twelve great majestic essences, see Fliigel, Mani, p. 272, n. 198, p. 274, 
n. 203. 

*7 See Fliigel, Mani, p. 64 (text), 95 (transl.); large edition of the 
Fibrist, 1, p. 333. 

*8 Pelliot, JA. 1913, p. 116, who adds (note 3), ‘Nous ignorons abso- 
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the enumeration of the four is missing, because the rest of the text 
is lost, it is nevertheless certain that we can supply the general 
contents of the lacuna by referring to the material in the various 
quotations which have been cited above. So much for the luminous 
Four Seals of doctrine. 

(b) We may now turn briefly to the familiar Three Seals, 
which are ethical and practical in their nature as relating to the 
conduct of the body. These are not only now found referred to 
in the actual Manichaean documents, but they have previously been 
known through allusions in Christian and Muhammedan writers. 

Thus, through Saint Augustine we are well acquainted with 
these tria signacula as ‘ the seals of the mouth, hand, and bosom ’— 
oris, manus (or manuum), sinus.”® In an-Nadim’s Fihrist they 
are grouped simply as the ‘Three Seals’ (thalath khawatim) ,®° 
although, in the same work, the author makes mention likewise of 
a special Epistle by Mani on the ‘ Seal of the Mouth.’ ** 

In the Turfan Pahlavi Fragments themselves, as far as 
published, there are two allusions to the Manichaean Seals. One 
of these (M. 32 recto, 1. 6-7) refers to ‘the complete seal of my 
hand, mouth, and thought.’ ** The other (S. 9 recto b, lines 19- 
21), in the Petrograd collectidén, alludes to the soul, which has been 
imprisoned in darkness, as being led to believe on Ohrmazd (Pri- 
mal Man) and to ‘accept most actively every injunction, com- 
mandment, and the seal of perfect peace.’ ** In the Turkish 





lument ce que sont ces “corps de la Loi.”’ [Postscript. I have 
since found that my interpretation of this point, which was independently 
reached, Feb. 27, 1923, and brought out in a brief oral communication at 
the Centenary Celebration of the Royal Asiatic Society in July of that 
year, had been anticipated by Alfaric, Les Beritures, 2. 56. So much the 
better for such admirable support.] 

2° Augustine, De Moribus Manichaeorum, ch. 10, §19, and ch. 11-19 
(§ 20-73), where the great Church Father discusses these. A fuller treat- 
ment of this subject is omitted for the present, being reserved for treat- 
ment elsewhere. 

°° See Fitigel, p. 64, 1. 5 (text); p. 95, 1. 20 (transl.) ; cf. also p. 41, 281, 
289-291. 

*1 Fliigel, p. 74, 1. 1 (khadtam-al-fam) ; p. 103 (§ 13) ; Kessler, p. 216. 

32M. 32 recto. 1. 6-7 (= Mii. 2. p. 63), mihr ‘ispirig ¢é man dast riimb 
"id ’andésisn. 

33S. 32 recto b, lines 19-21 (Salemann, Manichaica, 3. p. 9), harv visp-t% 
andarz ad farman ’id mihr “i wvastii vazistiha padirift anad. 
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Manichaen Confession-prayer (ll. 320-321) these ethical 
symbols are likewise called the ‘Three Seals’ (dé t(a)mya), 
when the Auditor accepts the articles of ‘ the Ten Commandments, 
the Seven Alms, the Three Seals’; ** and they are furthermore 
implied in a passage in the same Confession-prayer which refers 
to keeping the Ten Commandments, ‘three with the. mouth, 
three with the heart, three with the hand, and one with the 
whole self.’ *° 

In this connection it may be stated that the conception of the 
three seals, while corresponding in idea to the Zoroastrian injunc- 
tion to preserve purity in ‘thought, word, and deed’ or to the 
Buddhistic precepts regarding ‘body, speech, and thought,’ may 
have been a wholly natural one, and not due to any special outside 
influence upon Mani.* 

To sum up. Sufficient evidence has been adduced to show the 
existence of the doctrine of seven seals in Manichaeism: four spi- 
ritual, as tenets of faith ; and three moral, as standards of conduct. 
Emphasis, in conclusion, must be laid on the fact that Hearers and 
Elect alike were expected both to accept the four bright seals of 
_ faith and to observe the three moral seals in practice. This im- 


plied a high standard of living if they were truly conformed to. 





*4\See Le Coq, Khuastuanift, ll. 319-321 (JRAS. 1911, p. 298). 

*° See Le Coq, op. cit. ll. 193-195. In regard to associating the Three 
Seals thus with the Ten Commandments consult also the remarks by Cha- 
vannes and Pelliot, JA. 1911, p. 574, n. 1; and JA. 1913, p. 380, top. 

86 Cf. JA. 1911, p. 574, n. 1, end. 








BRIEF NOTE 


A Palism in Buddhist Sanskrit 


In JAOS 438. 410 ff. we established the technical meaning of 
adisati, anvadisati, anudisati, and uddisati in the Peta-Vatthu as 
signifying ‘to make over, to transfer or ascribe, or to give a gift 
in the name of.’ We pointed out that ddisati, anvadisati, and 
uddisati are used with the accusative of the gift and the genitive 
or dative of the person who is benefited spiritually or to whom the 
merit is transferred. 

It may be of interest also to note a similar use of the root dis 
and d-dig in the AvadanaSataka, Book V, which in Sanskrit de- 
scribes the torments of the pretas. This idiom can be understood 
only in the light of what has been proved in the aforementioned 
article; in other words we are confronted with a Palism. Now it 
seems that the Sanskrit writer felt that he was employing a for- 
eign expression, since for the sake of clearness he used némnda 
with the genitive of the person in whose name the gift was pre- 
sented instead of the dative of the person who was to be benefited ; 
at the same time, however, he retained this technical Pali use of 
dig and d-dis. In the Peta-Vatthu this idiom was amplified only 
once (II, 8, 8) by the insertion of hitéyx with the genitive of the 
person benefited. Judging from this single instance as contrasted 
with the other numerous examples with the dative or genitive of 
the person, we inferred (JAOS 43. 411) that the original idiom 
in Pali was the verb with the accusative of the gift and the dative 
or genitive of the person to whom the merit was transferred. With 
this fact in mind we are safe in assuming that while employing a 
Pilism, the Sanskrit writer tried to make this technical religious 
meaning clear by the addition of némnd with the genitive. 

Let us now examine these Palisms in the AvadainaSataka. 

In V, 5, five hundred pretas besought Mahaimaudgalyayana to 
visit their kinsmen and persuade them to give donations in their 
name. In this connexion the ghosts said: buddhapramukham 
bhiksusatigham bhojayitvadsmakam namna daksinddesanam kara- 
yitva casmakam pretayoner moksah sydd iti: “Induce them to 
feed the Chapter of monks presided over by the Buddha and to 
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present a gift in our name; then we shall be free from the preta 
existence.” 

In V, 6, a preti, the mother of Uttara, in asking her son for aid, 
says: mama nadmna buddhapramukham bhiksusatigham bhojaya 
daksinam ddesaya desandém ca karapa; evam pretayoner mama 
moksah sydd iti: “In my name cause (my kinsfolk) to give a meal 
to the Chapter of monks presided over by the Buddha; induce them 
to make over the merit of the gift, yea persuade them to make a 
transfer; in that way I shall be freed from the preta existence.” 
In continuing the story, we read: tata dyusmdn uttaro buddha- 
pramukham bhiksusaigham pranitendharena samtarpya pretyd 
nimni daksinddesanadm karayamasa: “ After the venerable Uttara 
had brought food and refreshed the Chapter of monks presided 
over by the Buddha, he made over to the preti the virtue of the 
gift (or gave the gift in the name of the preti).” The Buddha 
then confirms or reénforces this transfer of merit (bhagavans ca 
pancaigopetena svarena svayam eva daksinadesanim ddisati), 
saying: 

ito dinadd dhi yat punyam tat pretim anugacchatu 
uttisthatam ksipram iyam pretalokat suddrundd iti: 
. 


“ Verily, whatever good is derived from this gift, let that go to 
the credit of the preti; may she quickly rise from the exceedingly 
terrible preta world.” 

Here the transfer of merit is described without the root dis, 
and consequently we feel that we have found the correct interpre- 
tation of the above passages. 

In this connexion let us compare Peta-Vatthu IV, 1, 51-52, 
where the king says (51): 


Tam disvaé samvegamalattham bhante 
tappaccaya caham dadami dinam 
patiganha bhante vatthayugani attha 
yakkhass’ im’ dgacchantu dakkhinayo: 


“ Reverend sir, I saw him in terror and in sin; therefore I give 
a gift. Lord, accept eight pair of garments, and let these presents 
go to the credit of the yakkha.” The ascetic replied (52) : 


Addha hi dinam bahudha pasattham 
dadato ca te akkhayadhammam atthu 
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patigganhami te vatthayugani attha 
yakkhass’ im’ dgacchantu dakkhinayo: 


“Surely the gift in many ways is acceptable, and may it have 
endless virtue for you, the giver. I accept from you the eight 
pair of garments; may these presents redound to the credit of the 
yakkha.” 

It is interesting to note that the two languages use the root gam 
in describing the transfer of merit, when the technical idiom is 
not employed. Although the Peta-Vatthu uses d-gam with the 
genitive or dative, while the AvadanaSataka has anu-gam with the 
accusative, nevertheless a common mode of thought underlies the 
two expressions. In these technical phrases of the AvadinaSsataka 
where we meet the root dis, we detect a Palism, but this does not 
mean that the Sanskrit author was translating from a Pali original. 
We should rather infer that these terms were in current use by 
the Buddhists long before these works were composed. 


Henry 8S. GEHMAN. 
University of Pennsylvania. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Les théories diplomatiques de VInde ancienne et l’Arthccdstra. 
Par KAuipas Nae, docteur en lettres. Paris: Jean Matson- 
NEUVE & Fixs, 1923. 149 pp. 


One has long been accustomed to the fluent English of the 
native Hindu scholar but it is somewhat unusual to find a thesis 
on Sanskrit literature written by one who writes French as easily 
as he speaks Bengalese. Dr. Kalidais Nag, already an M.A. of 
Calcutta University, has completed his academic training as a 
pupil of Professor Sylvain Lévi and published what is presumably 
his doctor-dissertation in a revised form under the able guidance 
of the distinguished French Sanskritist. The subject of this work 
is one that has been much discussed in recent years and has laid 
the foundation for a number of more ambitious volumes such as 
Professor Upendra Nath Ghoshal’s History of Hindu Political 
Theories and Dr. Raychaudhuri’s Political History of Ancient 
India, not to speak of the many essays in English and German on 
the same question of the polity of the ancient Hindus, as taught 
' under the name of Artha®istra by Kautilya. If these other modern 
books have a wider theme they yet depend for their value mainly 
on the correct understanding of this ancient text, as that in turn 
depends for its historical worth on the question whether it is really 
the product of the fourth century B.c. and from the hand of the 
minister of Candragupta. Dr. Nag, in the present modest volume, 
gives a very complete summary of the political theories of Kautilya 
regarded not as a sudden phenomenon but as a logical continua- 
tion and development of views held in older times, as a link, in 
fact, between the Vedic period and the later age, which really 
preserves the Kautilya tradition. The author thus has occasion to 
depict the political views found in quite a wide range of Sanskrit 
literature and his introduction will be of interest to all historical] 
students. In judging the disputed points in reference to Kautilya 
himself, the sanity and scholarship to be expected of a pupil of 
Sylvain Lévi are well shown. Dr. Nag reasonably urges that in 
Kautilya we have no Hindu Machiavelli but a writer whose first 
care is the state controlled in the interest of morality in so far as 
the usual rules of morality can be carried out. The author is duly 
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impressed by the marks of more recent date in parts of the 
ArthaSastra and it is to his credit as a Hindu that he has resisted 
the natural temptation to over-estimate the historical value of his 
chosen author as handed down in the ArthaSastra’s present form: 
“Dés lors, nous devons renoncer 4 l’idée que l’Arthacistra soit 
sorti tout entier de la téte de Kautilya comme Minerva de celle 
de Zeus, et qu’il ait été écrit pour le seul Candragupta.” The 
author’s identification of the epic Kanika with Canakya deserves 
favorable consideration. The praiseworthy little book concludes 
with a list of political terms found in Sanskrit inscriptions. 


E. WASHBURN HOoPpkKINs. 
Yale University. 





Das antike Seewesen. Von Avucust Koster. Erste Auflage, mit 
104 Abbildungen im Text und auf Tafeln. Berlin: ScHorrz 
UND ParRHysIvs, 1923. 254 pp. Price for foreign countries, 
15 Swiss francs. 


Dr. Késter combines a first-hand knowledge of modern navi- 
gation with a long and thorough archeological training. His book 
gives a clear account of the development of navigation on and near 
the ancient Mediterranean. It is especially pleasing to me to find 
that, without having seen my article in AJSL for January 1923, 
he has reached conclusions practically identical with mine on the 
structural origin of the Nile boat. 

“Navigation is as old as humanity.” It has been invented 
many times in many different quarters, and its beginnings are lost 
before the beginning not merely of history but of archeology. For 
instance, at the earliest times of which we have knowledge, both 
the Egyptians and the Cretans possessed wooden ships, and the 
ships of the two peoples differed markedly from one another in 
structure. The Phenicians learned ship-building and navigation 
first from the Egyptians, and did not become notable mariners 
until the latter part of the second millennium B. c., when Egyptian 
shipping declined; they seem also to have learned some valuable 
lessons from the Aegean peoples and from the Assyro-Babylonians. 
On the Tigris and Euphrates, river navigation reached a high 
development in very early times, but Késter does not believe that 
the Sumerians or the Babylonians ever developed a marine com- 
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merce. When the Greeks arrived on the coast of the Aegean, they 
learned ship-building and navigation from the Cretans. Kdster 
follows out in detail the development which shipping underwent 
in the hands of the Greeks. He also deals with the first efforts 
of the Romans to develop a navy in their conflict with the Cartha- 
ginians ; and he devotes brief sections to such matters as lighthouses 
and piracy. 

The only point on which I find myself in serious disagreement 
with Koster is his explanation of the Ovpy and Aifos of Herodotus 
II, 96, which he takes quite in the sense intended by Herodotus. 
Késter promises a discussion of this point in the Jahrbuch des 
deutschen archaologischen Instituts for 1923; in the meantime I 
must still hold to the opinion put forward by Assmann in Hermes 
31 (1896) pp. 182-184. 

There are a few mistakes due perhaps to haste. On p. 15, the 
reader would get the impression that Sahure lived more recently 
than Isesi.1 On p. 43, the “Grabschrift des Chenticheti” is 
surely a mistaken reference to the inscription of Khnumhotep in 
the tomb of Khui (Sethe, Urkunden des alten Reichs, p. 140-141) 
and the total of eleven voyages includes voyages to Byblos as well 
as to Punt (Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, 45 [1908] p. 10). 
At the bottom of p. 22 the misprint “ Segelschiffe ” (for Seeschiffe) 
might possibly confuse a beginner. 

The book contains an excellent index, but neither a table of 
contents nor a list of plates; the plates, being scattered thru the 
text, are not easy to locate when referred to merely by number. 
The illustrations themselves are well chosen, and in general well 
reproduced, but there are some unfortunate exceptions: Hatshe- 
psut’s Punt ships are reproduced after Diimichen, and the Medinet 
Habu ships after Champollion.? 

The defects which I have mentioned are of small importance. 
Dr. Késter has thought out his subject as only an archeologist who 
knows the sea could do. He writes clearly; he avoids nautical 





*I know of no reason to suppose that the rope girdle persisted longer 
on the sea-going ships of the Egyptians than on Nile boats. 

* The only usable publications of the Medinet Habu scene, so far as I 
know, are Mariette, Voyage dans la Haute-Lgypte, Vol. II, pl. 55 (2d ed., 
1893) and Bissing, Denkmiler dgyptischer Sculptur, pl. 94A and B. 
Mariette reproduced only a fraction of the scene. 
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terms when he can, and those which he must use he explains in 
words which anyone can understand. His book will have great 
value both as an introduction to the subject and as a work of 
reference. 
Wit11aM F. EpGErTon. 
Columbia University. 
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Altindische Politik. Eine Uebersicht auf Grund der Quellen. Von 
ALFRED HILLEBRANDT. Jena: GusTAv FiscHER, 1923. 
xii + 211 pp. 

A handy compendium of both theoretical and practical state- 
craft in India as presented in the Kautiliya ArthaSistra and the 
Hindu epic. The special value of the book lies in its extensive 
exploitation of the epic sources, especially those found in the 
twelfth book of the Mahabharata; they are here collated with the 
materials of the Kautiliya in a much more complete way than ever 
before. Later sources are not used. ‘The exposition is charac- 
terized by the clarity and intelligence which are to be expected in 
any work from the distinguisht author’s pen. He still holds to his 
previously exprest view that the Kautiliya was not composed by 
the famous minister of Candragupta, but was a product of his 
school. 


Thomas William Rhys Davids, 1843-1922. [By R. CHALMERs.] 
From the Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. X. 
London: Published for the British Academy by HUMPHREY 
MitrorD, Oxrorp UNIversity Press. [1923.] 5 pp. 

Biographical sketch of the great Pali scholar. 


Irrigation in India. By D. G. Harris. [India of To-day. Vol- 
ume II.] London: HumpHrey Mitrorp; New York: 
OxFoRD UNIVERSITY Press, AMERICAN BRANCH; 1923. 102 
pp. Price $1.00. 

Survey of (mainly governmental) irrigation in India, princi- 
pally that carried out in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
and that planned for the immediate future. 
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A Practical Kurdish Grammar. By L. O. Fossum. Inter-Synodal 
Evangelical Lutheran Orient-Mission Society (printed by the 
AvucsBurG PusBLIsHING House, Minneapolis, Minnesota), 
1919. 279 pp. 


This book, devoted to Kurdish as spoken in Suj Bulak and 
Sulaimania, may profitably be used in connexion with Soane’s 
Grammar of the Kurmanji or Kurdish Language (London, 1913), 
since the two grammars supplement one another. 

L. H. G. 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The December number of the Journal (Volume 43, Number 5) 
has been delayed; it should reach members and subscribers about 
the time that this issue is received, or shortly after. 


The Executive Committee by unanimous vote has elected the 
following to membership in the Society: 


Prof. Ralph K. Hickok Rev. Ralph B. Nesbitt 
Pres. Frederick Lent Prof. E. H. Sturtevant 
Prof. Nicholas Martiffovitch Jainacharya Vijaya Indra Suri 





PERSONALIA 


Dr. Witu1AM F. Epeerton, lately of the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed Assistant Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Louisville (Kentucky). 








